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"PREFACE. 


A @& 7 R (or the - ferent 8 
ture of it, by which we mean 

©) WEATHER) 7s one of the 
grand Concerns of Mankind, 


People, Yeung as well as Old, S:ck as well as 
Strong. Inſomuch that even thoſe very Per- 
ſons that fer want of Health are confin'd in 


cloſe Rooms, feel either the Good or Ill Effects 


af the Weather: The Air being like Food, 
the better, the more refreſhing. Hence it 1s 
that the Sick Man is inquifitive what Wea- 
ther it vill be; and the Healthful, when he 7s 
to take a Fourney, is willing to conſult his 
Weather-Glaſs. And even thoſe of the Fair 
Sex, are unwilling to ſtir abroad unkſs the 
Weather be lige themſelves, and they like the 
Weather, How glad wou'd each Man be, 

A in 


'Tis what affects all Sorts o 
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in his particular State and Condition of Life, 
either to be enſuur d of Good Weather, or fore- 
told of Bad? How glad wou'd the Country- 


man be, to be aſſur d of Good Weather 70 ſow 


or reap his Corn and Hay ? How glad wou'd 
the Traveller be, if he cou'd depend upon the 
Weather for ſuch a determinate Time? 

To this End how frequently have Philoſo- 
phers endeavour'd to make Schemes and Cal- 
culations of the Weather? And how, even to. 


this Day, do your Aſtrologers and Philomaths. 


pretend (tho in vain) to their High Flights 
of Knowledge in their Prognoſtication of the 


Weather, from I know not what various: 


Motions and Aſpects, Trines, Squares, Sex- 
tiles, Conjunctions and Oppoſitions of the- 


Planets with the Conſtellations, and with 


one another, and ſuch hke Aſtrological Cant 
and Jargon, which they are Annually trou- 
bling the World with, and with which glit- 
tering Starry Notions they are perpetually dax- 
zling and deceiving the Eyes and Ears of the 
Unthinking YVulgar, who have neither Oppor- 
tunities nor Abilities of examining or enqui- 
ring into the Reaſons of Things. But how 
prettily ſoever theſe Men may talk of their 
Planets and Stars (for I know mo Difference 


between 
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The PREFACE. 'v 
between them as to their Compoſition) and how- 
ever Solac'd and Jovial, Martial and Mer- 
curial they may be at ſome times, yet doubt- 
leſs they muſt take their Turn to be either 
Saturnine, Venereal, or Lunatic af other 
times, if (as they ſay) Aſtra regunt Homi- 
nes (tho others ſay, Sapiens dominabitur 
Aſtris). But be that as it will, Semel in- 
ſanivimus omnes, eſpecially when Men have 
been Talking out of their Sphere. How- 
ever theſe Scioliſts may value themſelves upon 
their Planetary or Starry Knowledge, yet what 
Tnftuence can ſuch Diſtant Orbs fhed upon 
Curs, ſo as to afford us any Rational or even 
Probable Cynjectures in relation to the Wea- 
ther? F they.cou'd, we had long before this 
Time had certain and infallible Schemes of the 
Weather deliver'd down to us, from the Ex- 
pertence of me of the beſt Aſtronomers, that 
have for many Yeers together, and with the 
utmoſt Exattneſs, kept their Diaries, and 
made their ſtricteſi Objervations upon the Con- 
junctions and Oppoſitions of the Planets. Jet, 
after all, how often has it been objerv'd, that 
the very ſame Aſpect of: the very ſame Planets 
has predicted ſuch a fort of Weather at one 
Time, and the quite Contrary another? 

A 2 Indeed 
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Trdeed it muſt be granted that the e 5g 
Moon have Influence upon us, by x . 
their Proximity; but as to the other rbs -. 
(tho' all within the Verge of our Planetary 

Syſtem) they are notwithſlanding in this 
reſpect Strangers to us, and gþe Stars far, 
greater. And when we gueys at the enſuing 
Weather from the Stars, tis only becauſe, by 
getting a clearer or obſeurer * ga of the 
Stars, we thereby diſcover thee lecke, or 
Denſity of our Atmoſphere, and Jructordingh 
Prognoſticate the Change and . een or 

_ Continuance of Weather. 

Therefore I think we need Py 740. Her 
than this our Sublunary World, for the moſt 
probable and rational Conjectungs in relation 
to the Weather, and deduce nun Prognoſti- 21 

cations from the Animals and Vegetables of 
this our Terreye Gl Globe, which is compos'd * 
of Land, Wikeer, End. Air or Atmoſphere : 
The Surface of* wbich-Barth ; is large enough, 
being 199444201 Miles, and the Solid Con? 
tent of Air (. according to the moſt Modern 
Calculation] 2341464999 Cubic Miles. The 
| Diftance of the Moon from the Earth 234304 
Engliſh Miles; and the Diftance of the Sun 
from the Earth ues 5200 Miles ; ; and the 
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'D; Difance of the other Planets, in this our 


Sglaf Syſtem, proportonably far greater. 

Cl” beſides all this, there are ſeveral In- 
0 Hſiuumento invented, and improv'd, 

B n Hygrometers, T hermome- 
we Ge. by which Men of Ordinary Capacities 
may Fretty eaſily Prognoſticate the Temperature 
of the Air, and conſequently the ſeveral Changes 
and Alterations bf Weather. For Natural 
Canfes db Naturally (i. e. according to the ſet- 


3 


7/710 Order and Nature of things) produce Na- 


rural Efects, Dey Air (i. e. Air free 


uu Eabours ) 2oill' Naturally produce Fuir 


W r; and Humid Air the Contrary, 
* ws 2rd by Winds or the like. The Jame 
n A other Sorts of Weather, in 


1 3 bn nenſation. 
og . too much upon Generals, 


Phyfical Actount of the different Phenomena 
"of the Weather, together with the Original 
Clouds, Rain, Hail, Winds, &c. which 


may help to giug Light to the Prognoſtica- 


tions of the Weather, which I ſhall give you 


in be _ Diſcourſe In which Natural 


Account 
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Degrees of Heat or Cold, 


| be thought zmproper fo de- 
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Account of the ſeveral Sorts of Weather, I 
ſhall not altogether adhere to my own Opinion, 


but give you the Opinions of the moſt celelra- 
ted Virtuoſo's, and more eſpecially of that ex- 


_ cellent Naturaliſt the Reverend and Ingenious 


Mr. DERH AM, F. R. S. in his Phyſico- 
Theology. „„ 

And firſt, concerning Clouds and Rain. 
Clouds and Rain (ſays he) are made of Va- 
pours rais'd from Water or Moiſture only. (So 
that he utterly excludes the Notion of Dry, 
Terrene Exhalations or Fumes ; Fumes being 
really no other than the Humid Parts of Bo- 
des reſpettrvely Dry). Theſe Vapours are de- 
monſtratively no other than ſmall Bubbles or 
Veſiculæ detach'd from the Waters by the 
Power of the Solar, or Subterraneous Heat, 
or Both. And being lighter than the Atmoſ- 


+, phere, are buoy'd up thereby, till they become 


of an equal Weight therewith, in ſome of its 
Regions aloft in the Air, or nearer the Earth ; 
in which thoſe Vapours are form'd into Clouds, 
Rain, Snow, Hail, Lightning, Dew, Miſts, 
and other Meteors. 

In this Formation of Meteors, the grand 
Agent is Cold, which commonly, if not always, 
occupies the ſuperior Regions of the Air ; as 

7s 
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is manifeſt from thoſe Mountains which exdlt 
their lofty Tops into the Middle and Upper 
Regions, and are always cover'd with Snow 
and Ice. 

This Cold, if it approaches near the Earth, 
preſently precipitates the Vapours, either into 
Dews ; or if theVapours more coprouſly aſcend, 
and ſoon meet the Cold, they are then condens'd 
into Milling, or elſe into Showers of ſmall 
Rain, falling in numerous, thick, ſinall Drops: 
But if thoſe Vapours are not only Copious, but 
alſo as Heavy as our Lower Air it ſelf (by 
means of their Bladders being thick and fuller 
of Water), in this caſe they become viſible, 
form but a little Height above the Earth, and 
rake what We call a Miſt or Fog. But if 
they are a Degree hghter, ſo as to mount 
Higher, but not any great Height, as alſ6 
meet not with Cold enough to condenſe them, 
nor Wind to diſſibate them, they then form 
an heavy, thick, dark Sky, laſting for ſeveral 
Weeks without either Sun or Rain. And in 
this caſe, I have ſcarce ever known it to rain, 
till it has been firſt Fair, and then Foul, be 
the Wind where it will. And from what has 
been ſaid, the Caſe is eafily accounted for, viz. 
whilſt the Vapours remain in the ſame State, 
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the Weather does ſo too. And ſuchWeather 


is generally attended wigh moderate Warmth, 
and with little or no Wind 20 diſturb the Va- 
pours, and an heavy Atmoſphere to ſupport 


them, the Barometer being commonly High 
then. . But when the Cold approaches, and, 
by condenſing, drives the Vapours into Clouds 
or Drops, then is Way made for the Sun- 
beams, fill the ſame Vapours, being by fur- 
ther Condenſation, form” « into Rain, fall in 
Drops. 

The Cold's 8 the * rs, and 
conſequently the Altefation of fuch Dark 
Weather, I have beforz-hand perceiv'd by 


Some few Drops of Rain, Hail, or Snow, 


now and then falling, before any Alteration 
has been in the Weather; which I take to be 


from the Cold meeting ſome of the ſtraggling 


Vapours, or the uppermoſt of them, and cun- 
denſing them into Drops, before it arrives un- 


to, and exerts itſelf * the main Body of 


Vapours below, _ 
T have (Jays Mr. DE RH AM) more large- 


by inhfted upon this Part of the Weather, be- 
Cauſe it gives Light to many other Phano- 


mena of the Weather. Particularly we may 


bence diſcover the Origin of Clouds, Rain, 


Hail, 
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Hail : and Snow; F hat t hey are _— Car- 
ried aloft by the Gravity of the Air, which 
meeting together ſo as to make a Fog above, 
they thereby form a Cloud: If the Cold con- 
denſes them into Drops, they then fall in Rain 
F the Cold be not intenſe enough to freeze 
them : But if the Cold freezes them in the 
Clouds, or in their Fall thro the Air, they 
then become Hail or Snow. 

As to Lightning, and other enkindled Va- 
pours, T only objerve, That they owe aljs their 
Riſe to Vapours ; but ſuch Vapours as are 
detach'd from Mineral Fuices, or at leaſt that 
are mingled with them, and are fir d by Fer- 
mentation. 

Another Phenomenon reſolvable from what 
has been ſuid is, Why a Cold is always aWet 
Summer, viz. becauſe the Vapours riſing plen- 
 tifully then, are by the Cold ſoon collected in- 
to Rain, 

We may obſerve farther, That about the 
AÆquinoxes we have oftentimes more Rain, 
than at other Seaſons. The Reaſon of which 
is manifeſt, becauſe in Spring, when the Earth 
and Waters are loosd from the Brumal 
Conſtipations, the Vapours ariſe in great. 
Plenty: And the hike they do in Autumn, 

R 8 when 
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when the Summer Heats, that both diſſipated 
them, and warm'd the Superior Regions, are 
abated ; and then the Cold of the Superior 
Regions meeting them, condenſes them into 
Showers of Rain, more plentiful than at 


other Seaſons, when either the Vapours are 
fewer, or the Cold, that i 7s to congenſe them, 
2 leſs. 

The Manner how Vapours are precipita- 
zed by the Cold, or reduc d into Drops, I con- 
cerve to be thus; Vapours being no other than 
inflated Veſiculæ of Water, when they meet 
with a Colder Air than what 1s contain'd in 
them, the contain'd Air is reduc'd into a leſ- 
fer Space, and the Watery Shell or Caſe, ren- 
aer'd thicker by that means, ſo as to become 
heavier than the Air, by which they are buoy'd: 
up, and conſequently muſt needs fall down. 
Alſo many of thoſe thicken'd Veſiculæ run in- 
to One, and fo form Drops, greater or ſmaller, 
according to the Quantity of Vapours collected 
together. Concerning which the Learned and 
Ing:nious Dr. HALL I V has given us ſome 
curious Experiments, in the Philoſ. Tran. 
which may be met with together in Mr, Lo w- 
THORP's Abridg. Vol. II. p. 108, and 

126, Mr, N E AU alſo at Paris 0b 
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ferv'd it for near three Years : By whoſe Ob- 
ſervations it appears, that what is rais'd in 


Vapours, exceeds that which falls in Rain. 


And by their Obſervations it appears, that in 
the Winter Months the Eumporations are leaſt, 
and greateſt in Summer, and moſt of all in 
Windy Weather. Vid. Mem. de Math. 
Phyſ. Ann. 1692. p. 25. 

Fit be demanded, what becomes of the 
Overplus of Exhalations that deſcend not in 
Rain? I anſwer, they are partly tumbled 
down and ſpent by the Winds, and part= 
ly deſcend in Dews, which amount to a 
greater Quantity than is commonly imagin d. 
Dr. HAL L E Y found the Deſcent of Va- 
pours in Dews, ſo prodigious at St. Helena, 
that he makes no doubt to attribute the Ori- 
gin of Fountains thereunto, And I my jelf 
(ſays Mr. DER HAM) have ſeen in a ſill, 
cool Evening, large thick Clouds hanging 
without any Motion in the Air, which in two 
or three Hours time have been melted down by 
degrees, by the Cold of the Evening, jo that 
not any of the leaſt Remains of them have 
been left. | 

Concerning Winds ; Ventus eſt Aer flu- 
ens, according to SENECA ; and Aer agi- 
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tatus, according to ARISTOTLE. Aud 
as Wind is a Current of the Air, ſo (ſays 
Mr. DERHAM) that which excites or alters 
its Currents, may be juſtly jaid to be the Cauſe 
of the Winds. An Aquipoiſe of the At- 
moſphere produces a Calm; but if that AÆAqui- 
 foiſe be more or leſs taken off, a Stream of Air, 
or Wind, 7s thereby accordingly produc'd either 
Stronger or Weaker, Swifter or Slower. And 
divers things there are that may make ſuch 
Alterations in the Mquipoiſe or Balance of the 
Atmoſphere, viz; Eruptions of Vapours from 
Sea or Land; Rarefattions and Condenſations 
in one Place more than in another; the Fall- 
ing of Rain, Preſſure of the Clouds, &c. 
HieeocRATES (Lib. II. de Vi, Orat.) 
Omnes Yentos vel a Naive, Glacie, vehe- 
menti Gelu, Fluminibus, &c. Spirare ne- 
ceſſe judicat. BARTHOLIN. De uſu 
Nivis, c. 1. . 

PLINV (L. II. c. 45.) tells us of a cer- 
tain Cavern in Dalmatia call d Senta, In 
quem (/ays he) dejecto levi pondere, quam- 
vis tranquillo die, turbini ſimilis emicat 
Procella. But as to Caves it is objerv'd, 
that they often emit Winds more or leſs, 
Dr. Co NNO R taking notice of this Matter, 


ſpecifies 
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ſpecifies theſe, In Regno Neapolitano ex im- 


mani Syb:/le Cumane antro tenuem Ventum 
effluentem percepi. The like he obſer d-at 
the Caves at Baiæ, and in ſome of the Mines 
in Germany, and in the large Salt-mines of 
Cracow in Poland. Ubi {/ays he) opifices, 
& ipſe fodinæ Dominus Andreas Morſtin, 
nobilis Polonus, mihi aſſeruerunt, quod 
tanta aliquando Ventorum Tempeſtas ex 
ambagioſis hujus Fodinæ receſſibus ſurgere 
ſolebat, quod laborantes Foſſores humi 
proſternebat, nec non Portas & Domicilia 
(quæ ſibi in hac Fodina Artifices extruunt) 
penitus evertebat. BE RN. CON NOR. 


Diiſert. Med. Phyſ. p. 33. Artic. 3. 


And as great Caves, fo great Lakes ſome- 


times ſend forth Winds. So GASSEN DUS 
fays the Lacus Legnius does, è quo dum ex- 


oritur Fumus, Nubes haud dubie creanda 
eſt, quæ fit brevi in Tempeſtatem ſæviſſi- 
mam exoneranda. GASSEND. Vit. Peiręſe. 
L. v. p. 417. 

But the moſt uni verſal and conflant Altera- 
tions of the Balance of the Atmoſphere, are 


from Heat and Cold. This is manifeſt in the 


general Trade-Winds, blowing oll the Year 


between the Tropicks from Eaſt to Weſt : If 


the 


mm 
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the Cauſe thereof” be (as ſome Ingenious Men 
imagine) the Sun's Aaily Progreſs round that 
Part of the Globe, and by his Heat rarefying 
one Part of the Air, whilſt the cooler and 
heavier Air behind preſſes after. So the Sea 
and Land Breezes ; and jo in our Chmate, 


the Northerly and Southerly Winds (com- 


monly eſteem'd the Cauſes of Cold and Warm 
Weather) are really the Effects of the Cold- 
neſs or Warmth of the Atmoſphere. Of 
which (Jays Mr. DERH AM) 1 have had jo 


many Confirmations, that I make no doubt of 


t. As for Inſtance, it is uncommon to ſee a 


Warm Southerly Wind, ſuddenly chang'd to 
the North, by the Fall of Snow or Hail ; 
to fee the Wind in a Cold Froſty Morning 


North, and when the Sun has well warm'd 
the Earth ad Air, you may obſerve it to 
wheel about towards the Southerly Quarters ; 
and again to turn Northerly or Eafterly in 
the cold Evening. It is from hence alſo, that 


in Thunder-Showers, the Wind and Clouds 


are oftentimes contrary to one another (eſpe- 
cially if Hail falls), the Sultry Weather be- 
low "tirefting the Wind one way, and the 


Cold above, the Clouds another way. I took 


notice ah DERHAM) upon Mar. 10. 
* 
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1742, (ard divers other ſuch like Inftances I 
have had before and ſince that the Morning 
was Warm, and what Wind ftir'd, was Welt 
South-Weſt, but the Clouds were Thick and 
Black (as generally they are when Snow en- 


ſues). A little before Noon the Wind wveer'd 


about to North-by-Welſt, and ſometimes to 
ether Points, the Clouds at the ſame time fly- 
ing ſome N orth-by-Weit , ſome South-Weſt, 
About One o Clock it rain'd a-pace, the Clouds 
flying ſometimes North-Eaſt, then North, 


and at laſt both Wind and Clouds ſettled 
North-by-Weſt : at which time Sleet fell 


plentifully, and it grew very Cold. From 
all which I objerve, Firſt, that tho our 
Region below was Warm, the Region of 
the Clouds was Cold, as the black Snowy 
Clouds fhew'd. Secondly, that the Struggle 
between the Warmth of Ours, and the Cold 
of the Cloudy Region, ftop'd the Airy Cur- 
rents of both Regions. Thirdly, That the 
Falling of the Snow thro' Our Warmer Air 
melted into Rain at firſt, but it became Slect 
after the Superior Cold had conquer d the In- 
ferior Warmth. Fourthly, That as that Cold 
* 4 by degrees, ſo by degrees it wheed 
about, 
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xvii The PREFACE. 
about, both the Winds and Clouds, from 
the Northwards towards the South. 


Mr. AN N EL (in his Theory of the 


Winds) gives us the Phyfical Cauſes of all 
Winds in General. He reckons that the 
Aqueous Vapours that are ſuſtain'd by the 
Air (from whence come Clouds and Rain) may 
be the Foundation of Winds. I is not at all 
7mprobable (ſays he) that there is often aſſembled 
in the Atmoſphere, a ſufficient Quantity of 
Vapours to maintain a laſting Condenſation, 
and that it is quick enough at ſome times to 
create a great Wind. For ſome Rains wwe 
are accuſtom'd to, are ſufficient to make a 
{mall Motion of the Air, were the Vapours to 
Condenſe no faſter than the abſolv'd Particles 
diſcharge themſelves by that means; but it 
ſeems very evident to be much faſter ; fer 
when any Part of the Congregated Body of 
Vapours arrives to a State of Coldneſs fit to 
Condenſe them, it will be ſuppos'd the Conden- 
{ation does quickly ſpread it ſelf throughout the 
whole Miſty Region —— Theſe Vapours may 
be retain'd in the Air ſome time after their 
Cindenſation. Which ſeems confirm'd by Ob- 
ſervation : for we may aſcribe to theſe un- 


precipitated Atoms of Water which proceed 


"a 


J F 
ner 
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from Vapours, the Humidity of the Air, and 
that very Moift and Thick Weather that we 
ſometimes have, when the floating Atoms rov- 
ing up and down by the Agitation of the Air, 
alight on our Walls, Floors, Windows, and 
fuch like Places; which we find very fre- 
guently in the Winter Seaſons, eſpecially in 


the Night-time ; for the extraordinary Cold 


thereof does in a great meaſure condenje thoſe 
Vafours that are rais'd by the Sun and Wind 
in the preceding Day, which for want of 
Time, or by the Refiſtance of the Cold Air, 
are prevented from riſmg High ; wherefore 
we ſee the Glaſs of Windows cover'd by Miſts, 


Outſide as faſt as they gather. 

But the Condens'd Vapours are very copious 
on the Tops of High Hills and Mountains, 
which extend themſelves to the Clouds, or to 
the Regions where the Vapours exhal d "_ 
the Earth do chiefly rede. 

Since therefore we are not to compute the 

Condenſation of Vapours by any Rain that falls, 
but may believe they can be condens'd quick 


enough to cauſe a Wind of any Intenſity ; we 


? Io are next to enquire, Whether the Earth does 
= ot ſupply the * with ſufficient Quan- 


tities 


at leaſt en the Inſides, for the Wind aries 0 
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titres of Vapours to account for All the Winds 
throughout the World ? 

This will not appear a Difficulty, if we 
attentively confider the Quantities emptied in 
Rain, Snow, Hail, &c. and that a great 
Part of the Aqueous Load of the Atmoſphere 
7s never precipitated this way, but ſpent in a 

fort of Dew before the Condens'd Miſis or 
Chuds are prepar'd for Rain, or any other 
Precipitation, which is recetv'd in jo great 
meaſure by High Land and Ridges, that 1 
Dr. HALLE x aſcribes it to the Riſe of BF 


Springs, of great Currents, the Repletion of 4 
Seas, &c. 1 


By the Eſtimation Dr. HAL L E v has 
given us of the Vapours rais d by the Heat of 
_ the Sun, we ſhall find an immenſe Quantity is 
conſtantly remitted from the Earth to the At- 
moſphere. No leſs than 129,796,219 Cubi- 
cal Miles of the Atmoſphere are JT d by Va- 
pours every Day. 

This Prod. grous Quantity being divided and 
aranged in Bodies at various Stations through- 
out the World, occaſions, by the mutual Con- 
denſations, almoſt conſtant Reſults of the Air 
to ſupply the empty Places; and I believe it will 
be thought abundantly ſufficient for producing 


and 


1 
1 
1 
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and maintaining all Winds univerſally, eſpe- 


cially if we conſider with Dr. HAL IL E Y, 


what unknown Quantities of Vapours are 
rais'd by the Winds, and hkewiſe, that the 
great and variable Winds do not extend all 
over the World. 

Thus far have we treated of what relates 
to the Condenſation of Vapours ; but it will 
be ſuppos'd that upon the ſame Hypotheſis, their 
Acceſſion to the Atmoſphere will alſo cauſe 


a Motion therein, by driving the Air from the 


Place they occupy. - Herein are we to obſerve, 
that Evaporations of the Earth are unbounded 


throughout the Hemiſphere next the Sun, and 


what Vapours occur to any one Place, do ev 
where refiſt the Incurſion of the ampulated Air 
from the neighbouring Place; and tho the 


Earth does more profuſely emit its Vapours 


Where it is in the Vertical Heat of the Sun, 
yet the Arr by the greater Heat there, is more 
rarify'd, whereby it makes room for admitting 


a greater Quantity of V. pour ; and fo if we. 


proceed from the Zenith to the Horizon, we 
ſhall find, that as the Emiſſion of Vapours 
decreaſes according to the Heat of the Sun, 
it ſupplies the Rarifa&ion which decreaſes in 
the ſame manner, Thus the Air of that Side 
| C 2 


of. 


7 
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of the Earth towards the Sun, is oppos'd from 
flowing in on the contrary Hemiſphere, by the 
augmented Refiſtance the latter receives by be- 
ing condens d by the Cold of the Sun's Abſence. 
But conſidering how great the Expanſion 
of Vapours is, and that they are emitted in- 
ceſſantly, we may believe they do more than 
balance the Rarifaction made by the Sun's 
Heat, and ſwelling the Atmoſphere occaſions 
a Motion to the attenuated Parts, and has 
frequent Recourſes to Land, which produces 
leſs Vapours ; whence tis likely thoſe Breezes 
come that we call Sea and Land Breezes. 
Thus we ſee the Production of Winds de- 
pends chiefly on the Condenſation of Vapours. 
Which Opinion agrees exaftly with that of 
AR1STOTLE's, Rarefactio Aeris eſt Cauſa 
Ventorum. | | 
Jo this Opinion of Mr. ANNELY's of the 
Winds, I /hall add that of Mr. S Au L's, in 
his excellent Account of the Barometer, p. 82. 
The Temperate Zones (ſays he) being by 
their Situation hable to different Degrees and 
frequent Viciſſitudes of Heat and Cold, are 
by Experience found to be the chief and only 
Seat of the variable Winds: Whereas in the 
Torrid and Frigid Zones, the Degrees of 
| Heat 
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Heat and Cold being more equal, conſtant and 
regular, the Winds blowing within their 
reſpective Limits are ſo too. 

By the daily Revolution of the Earth upon 
its own Axis, the Air within the Tropicks 
paſſing daily under the Meridian Heat of the 
Sun, 7s to à great Degree rarify'd and at- 
tenuated by it : In the Conſequence of which, 
the more Cool and Heavy Air preſſing in to 
preſerve the Balance ; and following the ap- 
parent Motion of the Sun towards the Weſt, 
cauſes a general Eaſt- Wind to blow round the 
Globe on each Side of the Æquator; which 
being at all Seaſons of the Year nearly equal 
and conſtant, can produce little Alteration in 
the Werght of the Air. 

The very ſume Effect equally follows from the 
intenſe and ſettled Coldneſs of the Polar Re- 
gions, whereby the Air above is to ſuch a De- 


' gree condens d and continued in a State of Den- 


ſity, as even to reſiſt the Impreſſion of the Winds. 
And agreeably to this Purpoſe Mr. BOYLE 

(from the Voyages to Greenland, & c.) re 
marks, That when any of the Mountains of 
Ice in thoſe Northern Climates are logſen d 
from their Foundations, and jail with the 
Current from the Polar Regions toward the 

| Tro — 
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Tropick, they are generally follow'd with 
a ſtrong North or Eaſterly Wind, diving 
them forward ; and as ſome of theſe Moun- 
tains are deſerib'd by Travellers, as riſmg in 
Height and ſinking in Depth from 50 to 
140 Fathoms, and extending in Bulk and 
Circumference ſeveral Miles it is certain 
that ſuch a prodigious Accretion of Snow and 
Ice (advancing ſtill with its broad Baſis out 
of the Ocean, in proportion as the Upper Parts 
melt and diſſoFve) muſt be attended with very 
great and ſenſible Effects upon the Air and 
Vapours of Warmer Climates ; and often cauſe 
thoſe unſeaſonable Bleak Winds, and Storms 
of Hail in the Summer-Months, which ſome 
Philoſophers have with Reaſon aſcrib'd to 
| them. 

T fhall conclude this Preface with a Cau- 
tion to my Readers; and that is, not to look 
upon theſe Signs and Indications of Good or 
Bad Weather (which Tam going to give em 
as always ſure and certain, but only as, for 
the moſt part, probable and conjectural. For 

tho when moſs Animals are more or leſs Heavy 
and Dull, the Air is ſo too, as being g d 
with Vapours, that are a hindrance to Per- 
ſpiratun. ; ; Ver we find that Ram does not 
always 
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always ( tho it does often) follow : Nay, tho 
when we plainly ſee that the Air is Humid 
and Moiſt, and ſeveral Solid Bodies Humid 
and Moiſt at the ſame time, and that theſe 
are almoſt infallible Signs of Wet Weather, 
yet Rain is not always the Conſequence of them. 
So on the contrary, when the Air is clear and 
ſerene, and moſt Animals more or leſs Briſk 
and Airy, the Clear Air imwvigorating their 
Blood and refreſhing their Spirits, yet a Fair 
Seaſon is not akvays a Natural Conſequence 
| of all this, tho it wou'd be ſo, unleſs hinder d 

by other Cauſes. The Reaſon of all which, is 

the Uncertainty of the General State and Qua- 
lity of the Atmoſphere. And (as Mr. SAUL 
well obſerves in his excellent Account of the 
Barometer, p. 74.) no Regular or Certain 
Judgment can be form'd of the General State 
and Quality of the Atmoſphere, without tak- 
ing in the full Extent of it ; becauſe the Up- 
per Regions of the Air may be very different 
from the Lower in their Effects and Indica- 
tions; nor can any Change of the Weather 
be laſting, where there is not a ſuitable Ten- 
dency in the whole Atmoſphe re e ſupport 
and confirm it. = 


And 
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And upon this Account, the Weight of the 
whole Atmoſphere runs thro' the whole Ex- 
tent of it ; and 1s in truth, the chief Property 
concern'd, as well in ſupporting the Clouds and 
VJapours, as in giving way, upon any Abate- 
ment, to their Deſcent in Ram. 

F therefore we ſuppoje (as it ſometimes 
happens) the Lower Region of the Air to be 
Humid, when all Above has a Tendency to be 
Fair and Dry ; or the Lower Region to be 
Dry when all Above has a Tendency to Wet 
Weather : It is certain, that no Conjefture, 
taken from Part of the Atmoſphere, can be 
fo well grounded, as what is deriv'd from tie 
more general and prevailing Quality of the 
Whole. . 

Not that even in this latter Caſe we can 
form any certain Fudgment of a Thing {0 
mutable as the ſucceeding State of the Wea- 
ther: Becauſe the ſudden Changes and Oppo- 
ſitions of the Winds, and Confuſions in the 
Streams of the Air, and Vapours driving 
Above, are uſually attended with Changes 
equally ſudden and irregular in the Temper 
and Quality of the Air, 
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S1gns of Rainy Weather from Animals, 
Firſt from BIRDS. 


WES REATURES that live in the 
open Air, muſt needs be ſup- 
pos'd to have quicker Senſe of 
it, than Men that live more 


| me . Doors, eſpecially BIRDS that live 
in the Air that is Pureſt and Cleareſt, and 


are apter by their Voices, and Flights, and 
other Motions, to diſcover their Senſations 


of it. Therefore thoſe that have apply'd 


themſelves to the Obſervation of the Signs 
and Prognoſtications of Good or Bad Wea- 
ther, have laid down theſe followingRules : 

D Water- 
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26 Signs of Rain from Birds. 
Water-Fowls (ſays that excellent Natu- 
raliſt my Lord Bac oN, in his Nat. Hiſſ. 
Cent.9.) ſuch as Sea-Gulls, Moor-Hens, &c. 
when they flock and fly together from the 
Sea towards the Shoars, foretel Rain and 


Wind. Thus ViroL (in his Georgics, 


1. i.) enumerating the Signs of Rain,. 
Cum medio celeres revolant ex Æquore Mergi, 
Clamoremq; ferunt ad Littora; cumq; Marine 
In ficco ludunt Fulice ; notaſq; Paludes 
Deſeruit, atq; altum ſupra volat Ardea nubem. 

. 
IWhen crying Cormorants for/ake the Sea, 
And firetching to the Covert wing their May; 
Ihen ſportful Coots run ſkimming o er the Strand, &c. 


And contrariwiſe, Land Birds, as Crows, 
Swallows, &c. when they fly from the 
Land to the Waters, and beat the Waters 
with their Wings, do likewiſe foretel Rain 
and Vind. Thus PLiINy (in his Nat. 
Hit. lib. xviii. c. 79.) 

Si Corvi carptim vocem reſorbebunt, Ventoſum 


Imbrem præſagiunt .. Et cum Terreſtres Volucres 
contra Aquam clangores dabunt, perfundentes ſeſe, 
ſed maximè Cornix. . 

When Crows are clamorous they foretel a Storm: 
And other Land- Fowl will be wociferous againſt Rain, 
and beſprinkle themſelves, but eſpecially the Rook. 


And thus LUCAN, l. v. ver. 555. 
Quodq; caput ſpargens undis, velut occupet Imbrem. 


Inſtabili greſſu metitur littora Cornix . 
i. e. The 


e. Deer er 
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The Rook ſprinkles her Head with Water, as tho 
ſhe was aftually enjoying the Shower, and walks about 


the Spoar in a reſlleſs Expectation of approaching Rain. 


The Natural Reaſon of all which is the 
Plcaſure, that both theſe Sorts of Birds take 
in the Humidity and Denſity of the Air, 
and ſo love to be in 3 upon tlie 
Wing. For it is no wonder that // afer- 
Fowl do delight moſt in that Air that is 
moſt like (their Natural Element) Water : 
And Land. Fol alſo (many of them) take 
Pleaſure in Bathing and Humid Air. For 
the ſame Reaſon likewiſe many Bzrds do 
prune their Feathers, and Crows do ſeem 
to call upon Rain, and Geeſe do gaggle : 
Anſeres (fays PLINY) continuo clamore 
intempeſtivi ; i. e. Geeſe are inceſſantly 
gaggling and overjoy'd at the approaching 
Rain All which is the Pleaſure theſe 
Birds ſeem to take in the Relaxation of 
the Air. Vid. THEOPHRAST. /7b. de 
Sens Temp. p. 124. 

The Heron, being a Water- Fowl X, 
takes Pleaſure in the Air that is condens'd ; 

D 2 and 


*I call it a Water-Fowl becauſe it lives near the Water 
to catch Fiſh, tho" it does not ſwim in the Water , as the 
Halcyon or King-Fiſp, is call d a Sea-Bird, becauſe it builds 
its Neſt upon the Shear, 

Vid 
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and belides, being but heavy of Wing, 
needs the Help of the groſſer Air, and for 


this Reaſon flies low when the Air is full 


of Vapours, and thickens into Showers. 
Thus Lucan, lib. v. ver. 553. 


Quods; auſa volare 
Argea Sublimis pennæ confiſa natanti. 
* 
Then ꝛoatel fu! Herons leave their watry Stand, 
And mounting upward, with erectied Flight, 
Gain on the Skies, and ſoar above the Sight, 


The Crocs al ſo flocking together in large 
Flights, holding their Heads upward as they 
fly, and crying louder than uſual, is a Sign 
of Rain; as is likewiſe their ſtalking by 
Rivers and Ponds, and ſprinkling them- 
ſelves. Thus VIRGIL; 


—— Et ò paſtu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit denſis Exercitus alis. 
Jam varias Pelagi Volucres, & quæ Aſia circum 
Dulcibus in Stagnis rimantur prata Caiftri, 
Certatim largos humeris infundere rores; 
Nunc caput objectare Fretis, nunc currere in Undas, 
Et ſtudio incaſſum videas geſtire lavandi. 
Tum Corniæ plena p/uviam vocat improba voce, 
Et ſola in ſiccà ſecum ſpatiatur Arena. 
i. e. 

Huge Flicts of riſing Rooks farſabe f their Food, 
And, crying, ſeek the Shelter of the Mood. 
Befiaes the ſev' ral Sorts of Watry-Fowls, 
T hat ſwim the Seas, or haunt the landing Pools; 

5 | . 
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The Swans that ſail along to ſearch their Food, 

Then lave their Backs with ſprinkling Dews in vain, 

And flem the Stream to meet the promis d Rain. 

The Crow with clam*rous Cries the Show'r demands, 

And ſingle ſtalks along the Deſart Sands. 

Thus likewiſe A RAT Us: 

Agmine cum denſo circumvolitare videtur 

Gracculus, & tenui cum ſtridunt gutture Corvi, 

Convenit inſtantes prænoſcere protinus /mbres. 

i. e 

When Jack-Daws are obſerv'd to flock together in 
large Flights, and Crows caw more eagerly, tis a Sign 
of approaching Rain. 

Alſo the Chattering of Swallows, and 


theflying low about tLakes and Ponds(which 
they do to catch flies, for the Air being 
clogg'd with Vapours, hinders the Aſcent 
of Flies) denotes Rain. Thus VIRGIL ; 

Aut arguta Lacus circumvolitavit Hirundo. 

1 | 
The Swallow ſeims the River's watry Face. 
And hence PLINY, who had theſe. 

Hints from VIR GIL; > 

Hirundo tam juxta Aquam volitans, ut penna ſæpè 

percutiat. LS 

The Swallow flies fo cloſe upon the Superficies of the 
Water, that he often ſtrikes it with his Wing. See 
THEOPHRAST. lib. de Signis Tempeſt. p. 111. 


Other Signs of Rainy Weather from 
Birds are, when Peacocks cry much : 
When 
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When #9wls pick up their Feathers with 
their Bills: When Birds that uſually perch 
upon Trees, fly to their Neſts; 9n29; in 
Arboribus habitant, fugitantes in Nidis 
ſuis, ſays PLINY : And when Pjgeons re- 
turn to their Dove-houſe : When Cocks 
crow before theit uſual Hour; and Hens 
creep in Cluſters into the Duſt; and Ow/7s 
are clamorous; Noctua in imbre garrula, 
lays PL IN v. 


Signs of Rain from Beaſts. 
HERE are ſeveral Sorts of BEASTS 
likewiſe that foretel Rain. When 
Sheep leap mightily, and frisk about, and 
puſh at one another with their Heads : 
Pecora exultuntia, & mdecora laſcivia 
Iudentia, ſays PLINY. 2 
When Deer fight: When Aſſes bray, 
or ſhake their Ears, and are much annoy'd 
with Flies: When Foxes bark, and Vol ves 

Row mightily : So VirGiL; 


ans 21x 
Per notem vel@nare, Lupix ululantibus, Urbes. 


When Hops at Phy break and ſcatter 
their Food Turpes Porci atrenos ſibi na- 
nipulos [acer ante. fays P LIN v. 

| When 
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When Cattle leave off Feeding, and 

haſten to ſhelter under Hedges and 
Buſhes, Sc. | 

When Cate rub wh Heads with their 
Fore-Paws (eſpecially that Part of their 
Heads above their Ears) and lick their 
Bodies with their Tongues. The Reaſon 
of which is the Humidity of the Air in- 
commoding their Bodies by clogging their 
Hair and obſtructing their Pores. The very 
ſame Reaſon may be given for Aſes bray- 
ing, Foxes barking, and JVolves howl- 
ing, Ge. 

Beaſts do generally take Delight in a 
Wer Air, and it makes them eat their 
Meat the better : Becauſe the Humidity of 
the Air helps to relax the Fibres of the 
Stomach, and open the Glandules which 
tranſmit an Acid Juice that creates an Ap- 
petite. Hence it is that Sheep will raiſe 
themſelves betimes in the Morning to feed 
againſt Rain; and Cattle, and Deer, and 
Rabbets will feed hard before Rain: Only 
Heifers and Oxen will put up their Noſes 
and ſnuff in the Air againſt Rain. Thus 
VIRGIL; 


Suſpiciens patulis captavit naribus Auras. 


i.e. The 
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i. e. 


The Cow lks up, and from afar can find | 
The Change of Heav'n, and fauff5 it in the Wind. 


And hence PLINY; 
Et Boves Cœlum olfaQtantes, ſeq; lambentes con- 


tra Pilum. i. e. 
Oxen are ſenſible of the Alteration of the Weather, 
and are ever and anon ſniffing and toſſing up their 
Noſes, and licking themſelves againſl their Hair - 
Which they do to eaſe themſelves by opening the Pores of 
their Skin, which PEE were clos'd by the Humidity 


of the Air. 
_ Signs of Rain from Fiſhes. 2 


I 5 HE s in the Sea, or in Rivers, do 

often predict Rain, by their playing 
towards the Top of the Water. The Rea- 
ſon of which is this (ſays my Lord Bacon) 
Fiſhes love to keep from the Air as much 
as they can when it is Dry, and ſwim lower, 
and will not approach the Air till it is 
Moiſt. Tho I rather think tis for want 
of a ſufficient Quantity of Internal Air in 
the Water, that the F7ſhes are forc'd to leap 
up now and then upon the Superficies of 
the Water to recruit themſelves with a little 
freſh Air; becauſe the External Air being 
clogg d with Vapours, is too weak to pene- 
trate the Waters. For as Fiſbes cannot live 


by Water alone, but — a due Mixture 
of 


\ 
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of Water and Air ; ſo neither can they 
live by Air alone, as is plain from Fiſhes 
ſoon dying when taken out of the Water, 
being then out of their Element. And 
that they cannot live without Air is evi- 
dent from their dying in Rivers and Ponds 
when frozen up. 

Now to give the Natural Reaſon for this, 


J cannot do it better than in the Words 


of the Ingenious Dr. CHAR. PRESTON 


(Phil. Tranſ. No 225. p. 419.) Fig (favs 


he) are remarkably different from all other 


Animals in many Particulars. The moſt 
conſiderable Difference is in their want of 
Lungs, and their not Breathing; and yet 
it is neceſſary that ſomething ſhould ſupply 
this in Fiſbes, which may have the fame 
Effect upon their Blood, as the Air has 
upon Ours, by entring into our Lungs, 
that is to ſay, to Divide and Diſſolve it; 
and render it fit for Circulation. Now we 


find no Part in Fiſb more proper to pro- 


duce this Effect than the Bronchiæ that lie 
like ſo many Leaves upon each other un- 
der their Gills; for they receive the Ma- 
ter in by the Mouth, and return it by the 
Gills, or receiving it in by the Gl, they 

E throw 
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throw it out by the Month. Hence it is 
agreed upon by all that the Mater contains 


ſomething that produces this Effect, and 


this ſeems moſt probably to be Air. 

That there is Air in all Water can- 
not be doubted after this Experiment of 
M. MAROLLE. He ſet a Veſlel of Mater 
over the Fire, ſo to drive out the Mater 
from it. This Hater he put into the 
Air- Pump to draw out the Air from it; 
and after that fill'd a Vial with it, within 
two or three Fingers of the Top, which 
Space he only left full of Air, and ſtopt 
the Vial well; and by ſhaking it the Vater 
imbib d the Air, ſo as to raiſe up and quite 
fill the Vial. 

But we need not wonder that Fiſh can- 
not alſo live in the Open Air. Their Blood 


is Naturally leſs Hot than Ours, ſo that the 


Natural Heat of Ours wou'd be a Fever in 
them, and Mortal: For the Nitre of the 
pure Air is in too great a Quantity, and 
too ſubtile, ſo that it Diſſolves their Blood 
too much, and makes it too Fluid; whereas 


the Nitre in the Water is more Groſs and 


in leſſer Proportion; whence it gives their 
Blood only & Fluidity requiſite to keep it 
| — 
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in its Natural State. To prove that it is 
in the Bronchiæ that this Diviſion is per- 
form'd, we need but obſerve their Extra- 
ordinary Redneſs above any other Part of 
the Body ; a Proof that the Blood is there 
more Divided. Fiſh are alſo found to die 
in Water frozen over, which happens plain- 
ly from their Communication with the 
Outward Air being hindred by the Ice. 


Signs of Rain from Inſects. 


NSECTS alſo and Reptiles foretel 

Rain. FLermes terreni erumpentes — 
ſays PLIN V: Earth. worms will creep out 
of the Ground; and Moles will caſt up 
more Earth; »and Fleas bite more againſt 
| Rain 3 and OSpzders creep abroad; and 
Flies are very troubleſome, often daſhing 
againſt a Man's Face. Bees do not ſtir (or 
at leaſt not far). from their Hives. Ants 
quit their Labour, and hide themſelves in 
the Ground: For theſe Provident Inſects, 
by a ſecret Inſtinct of Nature, find the Air 
chang'd into Moiſtneſs, and clogg'd with 
Vapours, carry their Eggs to a Place of 
drier Security. 


=» 5 Thus 
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Thus VIR GIL; 

Sæpius & tectis penetralibus extulit Ora * 

Anguſtum Formica terens iter—— 

„ 

The careſul Ant her ſecret Cell forſales, 

And drags her Eggs along the narrow Trabis. 

Hence PLIN Y; | 

Segniter & contra induſtriam ſuam abſconditæ 

Formicæ, vel concurſantes, aut Ova progerentes. 

i. e. 

Frogs will croak in Ditches more than uſually againſt: 

Rain, "and Toads are heard to croak upon Eminences. 


Thus VIRGIL; : 
Et veterem in limo Rane cecinere querelam. 
i. ©, 
The Frogs renew the Croaks of their lopuacious Race. 


And ARATUS, 
Si repetent veterem Rane per Ragna querelam. 
Hornets likewiſe and . aſps are Fore- 
tellers of the Weather, If they are ſeen 
flying together in greater Numbers than 
ordinary in an Evening, they foretel Warm 
and Fair Weather the next Day : But if in 


a dark and dull Day they are obſerv'd to 
betake themſelves to their Neſts more fre- 
quently for Shelter, you may then expect 


either Rain, Wind, or Storms the next 
Day. So MoUFET tells us (in his Iuſecto- 


rum Theatrum, p. 52.) His Words arc, 
ra- 
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— Crabones ruſticis T empeſtates etiam prædicunt; ; 
nam ſi Veſperi numeroſiores circumvolitent quam ſole- 
bant, fignum eſt Caloris & Serenitatis futurz proximo 
die. Si verò luce creperi ſæpiùs intraverint Nidos, 


quaſi ſeſe occultaturi, Pluviam, Ventos, vel tempors 
Procellija, exſpecta. 


Unde AVIENUS, 

Sic & Crabonum rauca Agmina ſi volitare | 
Fine ſub Autumni conſpexeris, æthere longo, 

Jam Veſpertinos primos cum commovet Ortus 

Vigiliis, pelago dices inſtare Procellum. 

Gnats likewiſe foretel the Weather. For 
if they play up and down the open Air 
near the Sun-ſer (ſays Mo uE T) they pre- 
ſage Heat: If in the Shade, warm and mild 
Showers : But if they all of them together 
ſting thoſe that paſs by them, then expect 
Cold Weather and very much Rain. His 
Words are, 


Si Kurs (i. e. Culices) divergente Sole colluſerint 
in aprico, Calores prefagiunt : Si in Umbfa, Pluvias 
tepidas & mites : Si vero una acriter præteriuntes 
pepugerint, frigidam Tempe/iatem & valdè Fun 


exſpecta. 
Now the beſt Natural Reaſon (in my 


Opinion) that can be given why theſe 
Little Animals call'd Inſects, come to have 
fuch quick and exquiſite Senſe of things, 
is becauſe their Organs of Senſation are 
ſmaller, That excellent French Author 

VERDUc, 
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VERDUC, in his Treatiſe of the Parts of 
Human Body, pag. 244. gives us a very 
Curious Account of the Senſations of Bees. 
Bees (ſays he) perceive the Smells of 
Flowers at a great Diſtance ; but to un- 
derſtand how they perceive it, there's the 
Difficulty. Mr. PERRAULT in his Mecha- 
niſm of Animals (which is the moſt curious 
Treatiſe of all his Phyſical Eſſays) ſays that 
Bees, common Flies, and many other In- 
ſes, which have not only the Uſe of Smell- 
ing, but alſo Seeing and Hearing, yet have 
nothing but one Univerſal Senſe, which is 
a very delicate Touch; for it being impoſ- 
ſible that all the Objects of the different 
Senſes ſhould be known, without ſome 
particular Motion which may render them 
ſenſible, methinks (ſays this Learned Natu- 
raliſt) that thoſe Inſects which are very 
ſmall, muſt needs have thoſe Particles 
which form the Organ of their Senſes 
much ſmaller, whence the Organ is more 
caſily ſhaken by the Motion of the Ob- 
jects, let it be never ſo gentle or ſlight, and 
much otherwiſe than in Great Animals, 
where the Organ of Touching cannot be 
ſhaken without ſome conſiderable Motions, 
The 
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The Ancients, who tried many Experi- 
ments, and made many Obſervations on 
Bees, and every thing that belongs to 


them, could never believe that they heard 
the Sound of the Braſs, tho' they follow'd | 


it; even ARISTOTLE himſelf is of this 
Opinion. Suppoſing then that the Iuſects 
have a very fine delicate Touch, perhaps 


that may be equivalent to the Organ of 


Hearing in other Animals, that is to ſay, 
that the Shaking of the Air, which is not 
perceiv'd by the Touch of Great Animals, 
is proportion'd to that of Inſecis; ſo that 
to explain what appears to us of the Senſc 
of theſe ſmall Creatures, we may ſay that 
if the Exhalation or Vapour which ariſes 
from a Dead Beaſt, or from Honey or Sugar 
in a Box; is capable of touching a Fly or 
an Ant at ſo great a Diſtance ; it is alſo 
the Vapour which comes from the Hand 
which draws the Fly thither. | 

From whence I conclude that the Cold- 
neſs and Moiſture of the Air affects theſe 
little Inſects in ſuch a manner as to ad- 
moniſh them to retire into Shelter; and 
by this means they predict Rain. 


Signs: 
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40 Sign of Rain from Men. 

Sins of Rain from ME N. 
"VEN in MEN, Aches, Wounds, and 
Corns are more troubleſome, either 
towards Rain, or towards Froft For the 
one makes the Humours of the Body to 
abound more, and the other makes them 


ſharper : Both of which Extremes bring 


the Gout. The very Body of all Animals 
and Vegetables, is (as it were) a Contexture 
of Hygrometers, Barometers, and Thermo- 
meters; for the Humours, with which the 
organiz'd Bodies are repleniſh'd, increaſe or 
decreaſe according to the different Diſpo 
ſitions of the Air. - | * 
A late ingenious Author (Mr. HAN DLE 
in his Mechanical Efjays on the Animal 
OF'conomy, p. 454, Cc.) ſays, All the 
Changes that happen, either by Heat or 
Cold, to fermenting Liquors, are caus'd 


by the Alteration of either the Gravity or 


Spring of the Air; and it is for the ſame 


| Reaſon that ſome People by their Pains 
and Aches are ſo often Weather-wile : 


Their Blood being more rarify'd againſt 
Wet Weather or High //:z#as, will more 
forcibly preſs the ſenſible Membranes, 
whereby Pains will be felt which they felt 
not before. It 
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If the Air be too Hot, eſpecially if Moiſt 
withal, it diſpoſes the Body to Malignant 
Feyers 3 and if the Heat be exceſlive (tho' 
without Moiſture) it produces Diary Fevers; 
and what the Ancients call'd Putrid. Per- 
ſpiration being too great, the Humours 
muſt remain Viſcid and oy and ſo unfit 
for Circulation. 

The Air being fill'd with Vapours, its 
Elaſticity is weaken'd, the Fibres of the 
Body are relax d, and the Pores obſtructed ; 
which will make the Blood apt to diſpoſe 
a ſlimy Lentor on the Sides of Capillary 
Arteries, and Orifices of the Glands, which 
will be apt to produce Agues; and more 
eſpecially if Cold be added to the Moiſture 
of the Air ; for Cold binds up and makes 
the Blood more compact, whereby its 
Motion becomes ſlower, and its Viſcidity 
greater, and ſo produces this Diſtemper. 


Signs of Rain from Solid Bodies. 


| 8 TONES (eſpecially Marble) when 
they ſweat (or rather ſeem to ſweat) 

and Boxes and Doors ( eſpecially Deal) 
and Pegs of Mood, when they draw and 
F wind 
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wind hard, are Signs of Wet Weather. 


Tho' the former be but from an Outward 
Cauſe, for that the Hones are ſo hard and 


folid as not to admit the Moiſture of the 


Air, and therefore it only lies upon the 
Superficies of the Stones ; the latter is an 
Inward Swelling of the Body of the Mood 
it ſelf, caus'd by the Admiſſion of the Air 
thro its Pores. For the Air preſſing upon 
the Aqueous Particles floating in it, forces 
them into the ſlender Tubes of the 7/004, 
where they meer with no Reſiſtance, the 


Particles of Air being too large to enter 


the ſame ; from whence it appears that the 
Component Particles of Water, are leſs 
than thoſe of Air. | 

M. Ozanam ſays the moiſt Vapours do 


_ readily inſinuate into Food, eſpecially that 


which is light and dry, as being extremely 
Porous ; inſomuch that they are ſometimes 


made uſe of for dilating and breaking the 


hardeſt Bodies, particularly Mill-ſtones ; 
for when a Rock is cut into a Cylinder, 
they divide that into ſeveral leſſer Cylin- 
ders, by making ſeveral Holes round the 
great Cylinder, at Diſtances proportional 
to the deſignd Thickneſs of the Mill- 
| | ſtones ; 
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ſtones ; and filling them with as many 
Pieces of allo Wood dried in an Oven; 
for when Met Weather comes, theſe 
Wedges or Pieces of Wood are fo impreg- 


nated with the moiſt Corpuſcula of the 


Air, that they ſwell and break or ſeparate 
the Cylindrical Rock into ſeveral Mill- 
ſtones. 

The hardeſt and moſt ſolid FJ ood will 


3 | {well by the Moiſture of the Air; as ap- 


pears by the Difficulty of ſhutting our 

Doors and Windows in Vet Weather. 
The Humidity of the Air inſinuates it 

ſelf not only into the Wood, bur likewiſe 


into the Hardeſt Bodies which are not de- 


ſtitute of Pores, and eſpecially into the 
Light Bodies which take up a great Space. 
And hence it is, that Mr. PAScHAL (in 
his Treatiſe of the Aquilibrium of Li- 
quors) ſays, that if a Pair of Scales con- 
tinucs in AMquilibrio when loaded with 
two equal Weights, one of which is of 
a more Voluminous Subſtance than the 
other, as Cotton or any Body of a leſſer 
Specific Gravity, the Balance will depart 
from its Æquilibrium, and incline to that 
more Voluminous Weight when the Air 
F 3 1s 
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is condens'd with Vapours : For the Watry 
Particles, with which the Air is loaded, 
will inſinuate themſelves more readily into 


this, than into the other Weight, which 


being leſs Voluminous, muſt needs have 
leſſer Pores. 

But of all the Bodies that are apt to 
imbibe the Moiſture of the Air, I know 
of none more ſuch than the Salt of any 
Hot Plant, or Sal/t-petre well calcin'd, 
which, upon the leaſt Moiſture of the 
Air, melts readily into Water, ſo as to 
weigh three or four times as much as be- 
fore. For this is the Common Quality of 
almoſt all Salts, that they are eaſily im- 


pregnated with the Bodies contain'd in the 


Air; and accordingly when the Salt at a 
Table is moiſter than ordinary, we take it 
for a certain Sign of approaching Nain, as 
denoting that the Air is loaded with Moiſt 
Vapours, which will quickly diſſolve into 


Rain. 
Signs of Rain from Lakes. 


A* Penford i in Staffordſhire is aLake 
that foretels Rain. Tho' it be a 


fanding Lake, yer it is ſeldom dry, and 
| toler- 
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tolerably clear in ſettled fair Weather; on- 
ly againſt Rain it becomes troubled, riſing 
full of Bubbles, and in a little Time thick- 
ening at the Top into a yellow Scrum, which 
preſently as it rains vaniſhes away, and the 
Water recovers again its former Colour 
and Clearneſs. All which has frequently 
been obſery'd and found to be true by the 
Worthy Mr. FOWLER, an Inhabitant of the 
Place, who freely confeſs'd that he had 
often been admoniſh'd by it in Time of 1 
Harveſt to fetch in his Corn, and at other = 
Times made the ſame Uſe of it as we do 4 
of Meather-glaſſes or other Hygroſcopes. 
The yellow Scum on the Superficies of the 
Water can be nothing elſe, in my Opinion, 
than Sulphureous Vapours, whoſe Aſcent 
being hinder'd by the Preſſure of the Watry 
Atmoſphere at thoſe Times, caufes that 
Ebullition and Fermentation on the Top 


\ 


of the Water, which afterwards thickens 


into that yellow Scum. For the Water of 
all Lakes is more or lefs impregnated with 
a crude Sulphur, occaſion d by its Stagna- 
tion, which muſt needs emit contagious 
Vapours, inſomuch that ſometimes Birds 
have been ſuffocated by them in endeavour- 
ing to fly oyer them. Signs 
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Signs of Wet or Fair Weather from the 
Diſpoſition of the Atmoſphere. 


HE Reverend and Ingenious Mr. SAUL 
| (in his Hiſt. and Philoſ. Account of 
the Barometer ) ſays, So long as the Air 
continues Heavy (being either condens'd 
or accumulated in Quantity) the Vapours 
will be ſuftain'd, and the Weather hold 

Fair: But if the Air by any Rarification 
or Diminution of its Quantity turns lighter, 
Vapours, which were before in Aquilibrio 
with it, will preponderate; and being 
heavier than the Air, in which they floated, 
will conſequently deſcend. In their De- 
ſcent, as they approach nearer to each 
other, and are continually check d by the 
Reſiſtance of the Air, they muit be con- 
dens'd ; and this Condenſation of the fal- 
ling Vapours will gradually encreaſe, till 
they are compreſs d and collected into ſmall 
Particles or Globuli of Water; and theſe 
again, incorporating with others in their 
farther Deſcent, are at laſt form'd into 
bigger Drops, and fall down in Showers 
of Razn ; and theſe Showers will be more 
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or leſs violent, and the Drops larger or 
ſmaller, in proportion to the Quantity of 
the falling Vapours, and the Height from 
whence they defcend. See the Beginning 
of this Book. 


Signs of Rain from the Planets and Stars : 
Firſt from the SUN, 


and Broader than uſual, then many 
Moiſt Vapours are gathering from the Sea, 
the Air is thickning, and the Sun-beams 
diffus'd in it, makes the Face of that Planet 


ſhow greater than uſual, and in a little 


Time you'll ſee the Clouds muſter and 
ſpread e of the Heavens, and the 
Air conden hing into a Watry Body : And 
if this happen in Hot Weather (472. Sum- 
mer or Autumn) violent Showers of Rain 
will fall, but not of long Continuance ; 


but if in Winter or Spring, ſettled Razns, 


but more moderate. Thus VIRGIL, 
Georg. Lib. i. 
SOL quoque & Exoriens, & cum ſe condit in Undas, 
Siena dabit : So L E M certiſſima Signa ſequntur, 
Et quæ Mane refert, & que Surgentibus As RIS, 
Ille ubi Naſcentem maculis yariaverit Ortum 
| | Concavus 


F the SUN at his Riſing looks Red, 
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Concavus in Nubem, medioque refugerit Orbe; 


3 | | Suſpe&ti tibi fint Imbres. Namque urguet ab Alto 3 

26 Arboribuſque ſatiſque Notus Pecorique ſiniſter. 1 
| — ö 

. Above the reſt, the SU x, who never lies, 

. Foretels the Change of Weather in the Skies : 


For if he Riſe, unwilling to his Race, 
Clouds on his Brow, and Spots upon his Face ; = 
Or, if thro' Miſis he ſhoots his ſullen Beams, : Y | 
Frugal of Light, in looje and ſtraggling Streams, 


 Sufpef a driſling Day, with ſouthern Rain, - 
Fatal to Fruits, and Flochs, andpromis'd Grain. 4 | 
PLINY, Nat. Hiſt. L. xviii. c. 35. 
Sol concavus Oriens Pluvias predicit; idem Ventos, 8 © 


cum ante Exorientem eum Nubes rubeſcunt. Quod 5 
ſi & nigræ rubentibus intervenerint, & Plzvias. Cum | 
Orientis & Occidentis radii rubent, coire Pluvias. 1 


| 

. 8. | 

IV hen the S u x riſes hollow ( that is ſomewhat ob- , 
ſcur d by Clouds, or hid in the Cavity of a Cloud) it 

foretels Rain. Mypen the Clouds loo Reddiſb before the ; 

8un-rifing, it foretels Wind: But if there be a Mix- r 
ture of Black Clouds with the Red, it foretels Rain. 

When the Rays of the SUN look Red, either at its 
Riſing or Setting, it is à Sign of Rain. v 
c 


It has likewiſe been obſery'd by thoſe 
that have had long Experience of the 
Weather, That if the SUN Riles with a 
Blewiſh Circle inclining to White, the Air 
is groſs and condens'd, and Rain will ſoon 

follow. 
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Or if the SUN riſes Pale, and the Sky 
of a Dusk-Red in the Morning, an Over- 


caſting will ſoon enſue, and Rain quickly 
follow upon it, attended with whiſtlin 


Winds. Thus PLINY; 

Si in Exortu 80 L Is fiet ita ut rubeſcant Nubes, 
maxima oſtendetur Tempeſtas. Si non ambibent, ſed 
incumbent, à * Vento fuerint, eam porten- 


dent ; 3 
If the Clouds look Red at Sum riſe, there will be a 


very great Tempeſt. And they hang and not move 
about (from whatever Quarter they come) they portend 
the ſame. 

Again, if the SUN riſes in a miſty, 
muddy Colour, and diffuſes its Rays Palj{h 
towards the North and South, it denotes 
Rain, So PLINY; | 


Si in Exortu 80 L is ſpatgentur Nubes partim ad 
Auſtrum, partim ad Aqiilonem, pura circa eum Se- 


renitas fit licet, Pluviam tamen Yentoſque ſignificabunt. 


i. e. 

If at SU x-Riſing, the Clouds are diſpers'd North- 
ward and Southward, tho" the S u N ſhines never fo 
clear, there will be Rain and Wind. 

Ita FEsTUS AVIENUS De Sole, p. 69. 


Sed non ora Cavo ſimilis, medioque recedens 
Ore quaſi, vel ſi radios diſcingitur ultro 
Figat ut Aufralem porrecti Sidere partem, 
Ac Boream rigidi jaculetur liminis ignem, 
Et Vento & Pluviis reparatd luce carebit. 
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And as for the SUN-SETTING, it has 
been obſerv'd by M. Ozanam, that if it 
Sets under a thick Cloud, there will be 
Razn next Day: Or if it rains immediate- 
ly, there will be a great deal of Wind 
next Day ; which is almoſt the conſtant 
Conſequence of a Pale-ſcrring SUN. Thus 


PLINY — | 

Si in Occaſu 80 L Is pluet, aut Radii in ſe Nubem 
trahent, aſperam in proximum Diem Tempeſtatem 
fignificabunt. 


M. OZ ANam fays, a Red Sky at SU N- 


riſing is a Sign of Razz : But a Red Sky 


where the Sun ſets, is a Sign of Fair 
Heather. Indeed if the Sky be Red at a 
great Diſtance from the Part where the 


SUN ets, as in the Eaſt, there will be 


either Rain or ind the next Day. 
When a thick white Dey lies upon the 


Ground in a Winter Morning, you'll have 
Rain the ſecond or third Day after. 
VIRGIL's Remarks on the Setting- S ux 


are theſe (Georg. L. i.) 

Hoc etiam, emenſo cum jam decedet Olympo, 

Profuerit meminiſſe magis. Nam ſæpè videmus 
Ipſius in vultu varios errare Colores. 
Ceruleus Pluviam denunciat, Igneus Euros. 
Sin maculæ incipient Rutilo immiſcerier Igui, 
Omnia tum pariter Vento Nimbiſque videbis 
Fervere == — 


a 
2 


1 
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| i. e. 

But more than all the SET TIN G-SuN ſurvey, 
When down the Steep of Heav'n he drives the Day. 
For oft we find him finiſhing his Race 

With various Colours erring on his Face ; 

If fiery Red his glowing Globe deſcends, 
High Winds and furious Tempeſis he portends ; 
But if his Cheeks are ſwoln with livid Blue, 

He bodes Wet Weather by his Watry Hue: 

If Duſty Spots are vary'd on his Brow, 

And, ſtreak'd with Red, a troubl'd Colour ſhow, 
That ſullen Mixture ſhall at once declare 

Winds, Rain, and Storms, and Elemental War. 


Another Sign of -Rain is, when the 
SUN ſeems to be divided. 

Alſo a Miſty and very Warm Air, after 
SUN-Riling or Setting, eſpecially in the 
Spring or Autumn, is another Sign of 


Rain; becauſe it ſhews the Air is clogg'd 


with Vapours. 


PLINY's farther Remarks on the SUN's 


Riſing or Setting, are theſe, L. 18. c. 35. 
Nat. Hiſt. 


Si in Ortu Sol is aut in Oceaſu contracti cernentur 
Radii, Imbrem ſignificabunt. 

Cum Oriente Sole Radii non illuſtres eminebunt, 
quamvis circundati Nube non ſint, Pluviam porten- 
dunt. a 

Si Nubes So L EM circumcludent, quantò minus 
luminis relinquent, tantò turbidior Tempe/as erit. Si 
vero etiam duplex Orbis fuerit, ed atrocior. 
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Si Oriens So L cingetur Orbe, ex qua parte is ſe 
aperit, exſpectetur Ventus. 

Si in Exortu longe radios per Nubes porriget, & 
medius erit inanis, Pluviam ſignificabit. | 

Si ante Ortum Radii ſe oſtendent, Aguam & Ventum, 

Si circa Occidentem candidus Circulus erit, No&tis 
levem oftendet Tempeſtatem : Si Nebula, vehemen- _ L 
tiorem : Si candente So L E, Ventum : Si ater Cir- 
culus fuerit, ex qua Regione, is ſe 8 Ventum 
magnum. 

The Engliſh of all which is this ; 3 

If the Rays of the SUN, at his Riſing or Setting, _ | 
be ſporten'd, tis a Sign of Rain. 1 

Mpen the Rays of the S u N at his Riſing are not : 
illuſtrious, tho obſcur'd by no Cloud, *tis a Sign of Rain, 

When the S u is involv'd with Clouds, the Darker 
it is, the more Tempeſtuous it will be. But if the 
Sun ſeems to be divided, the Storm vvill Atill be the \ ; 
more violent. 

If the SUN at his Riſing, be encompaſi'd with an 
Iris, which Way ſeever the Circle opens, you may ex- 
pect a Wind. 

[If the Su at his firſt Riſing has bl Rays pro- 
tracted a lang May thro Clouds, and his Face obſcure, 
is a Sign of Rain. 

If the Rays of the SUN are diſcaver'd before he 
Rijes himſelf, tis a Sign of Rain and Wind both. 

Tf a White Iris be diſcover'd round about the Setting 
SUN, *tis a Sign of a ſmall Tempeſt that Night : 7 . 
he be ſurrounded by a little Cloud or Miſt, then enpec r, | 

a vehement Tempeſi : But if he be ſurrounded by a 

- Black Circle, from what Quarter foever it comes, you 
may expert a great deal of Wind: So far PLiwy, 
Signs 


* 
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Signs of Rain from the Moon. 


HE Moon likewiſe has its Signs. 
Thus a Pale Moon is the Fore- 
runner of Rain; Red, of Mind; Clear, 
of Fine Weather. 
Pallida LUN A pluit, Nubicunda flat, 
Alba ſerenat. Si rubicunda exorta eſt 
Lu NA, Ventos ; $i nigra, Pluvias porten- 
dere credjtur, ſays PLINY, L. 18. c. 35. 
VIRGIL. Georg. L. 1. 


Lo VA revertentes cum primum colligit ignes, 

Si Nigrum obſcuro comprenderit Ara Cornu; 

Maximas Agricolis Pelagoque parabitur /mber. 

At ſi Virgineum ſuffuderit ore ruborem, 

Ventus erit. Vento ſemper rubet aurea Phebe. 

LE 

IV hen firſt the Moo x appears, if then ſhe ſprouds 

Her Silver Creſcent, tipp'd with ſable Clouds, 

Conclude ſhe bodes a Tempeſi on the Main, 

And brews for Fields impetuous Floods of Rain. 

If the Moo N's Face with fiery Fluſhing glow, 

Expect the ratling Winds aloft to blow. 

When the Moon is compaſs d about 
with a very large Circle, or is Dim and 
Miſty, then Wind or Rain follows, or 


Snow ſpeedily, or likely within rwenty- 


four Hours, 


Two 


54 Signs of Rain from the Mom. 
Two or three diſcontinu'd and ſpeckled 
Circles or Rings round about the Moon, 
foretel a great Storm. | 
If the Moon's Horns are blunt at its 
firſt Riling, at, or within two or three 
Days after the Change, it denotes Rainy 
Weather for that Quarter; but Seaſonable 


Weather the other Quarters. 
In Quinta (ſays P Lin V) Cornua Lu x & obtuſa, 


Pluviam: Erecta & infeſta, Ventos ſemper ſignificant : 


Quarta tamen maxime — Si Quartam Orbis rutilus 
cinget, Ventos & Imbres premonebit, 
Naſcens Luna (ſays VARRO) fi Cornu ſuperiore 


obatro (vel obatrato) ſurget, Pluvias decreſcens dabit : 


Si inferiore, ante Plenilunium : Si in Media nigritia 
illa fuerit, Inbrem in Plenilunio. 
l. e. 
If the Horns of the Moo (ſays PLiNy) are 


Obtuſe the fifth Day after the Change, it ſignifies Rain: 


But if ſharp, it ſigniſies Wind, eſpecially the fourth 
Day— If the Moon be encircÞd with a clear ruddy 
Iris the fourth Day, it foretels Wind and Rain both. 


VARRO ſays, if the New-Moon riſes 
with its uppermoſt Horn ſomewhat Black, 
it will produce Rain in its Decreaſe : Bur 
if its Lower Horn be ſomewhat Black, 
"will produce Rain before the Full: But 
if the Blackneſs be in the Middle of the 
Moox, it will be Rain in the Full. 
Others 
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Others have obſery'd, that an Tris round 
the MooN, is likewiſe a Sign of Rain, 
with a South Wind. | 

And that if the Wind be South the third 
Night after the Change of the Moon, 


then you may expect Hows, more or leſs 


the Day following. 

And that likewiſe if the Wind be South, 
and the Moo not ſeen before the fourth 
Night, yod may expect Rain moſt Part of 
that Month. 

What I ſhall further obſerve concerning 
the Moo is this, There have been very 
Ingenious Gentlemen who have been zea- 


lous Advocates for the Lunar Influence on 
Terene Bodies, and have upon many Years 


Experience aſſerted, that every New and 
Full Moon brings Humid Air within the 
Compaſs of the Triduum, and that it ſel- 
dom fails of Raining within the Space of 
three Days Before or After every Change 
and Full ; and particularly that the Full 
Moo in April always brings Rain, and 
that the New and Full Moon in Auguſt 
do the like : And that this Rule has nor 
fail'd above Once in almoſt Thirty Times. 


Give 
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Give me leave to add one or two Prog- 


noſtic's more of Nainy Weather, and 


thoſe are the Mock-Suns and Moons. The 
Parhelia or Mocł- Suns are ſo many 


Images of the true Fun caſt _ one or- 
more ſmooth compacted Cloud or Clouds 


on one or both Sides of the Syn. Theſe 
Appearances are chiefly ſeen about the 
Riſing and Setting of the Fun. Some- 
times there are ſecn ſeveral little Mock- 


Suns like Stars: Des Cartes fays tis 


poſſible there may be ſeven ſeen at one 
Time. This Multiplicity is caus d by many 
little divided Clouds, like the Reflection 


of a Man's Face on a Multiplying-Glaſs. 


The Appearance of theſe Phenomena pre- 


dicts Tempeſts and much Rain ; becauſe © 
they cannot appear but in a Watry Diſpo- 


ſition of the Air. If they appear on the 
South Side of the Sun, they arc the Fore- 


runners of more violent Showers of Rain 


than on the North Side : Becauſe the 

Southern Vapours are ſooner difloly'd into 

Water than the Colder Northern ones. 
As for the Mock-Moons (which have 


the ſame Cauſe as the Mock-Suns) they 
are the Forerunners of Great Rains, Land- 


Floods, and diſmal Inundations 


1 


: 
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Hens of Rain from the Stars. 


\ TOR ate the STARS (tho? at fo great 
a Diſtance) deſtitute of their Signs. 
The STARS ſeeming Bigger than uſually, 
Pale, Dull, and not twinkling, ſhew the 


Air is condenſing to Rain, which will 


ſoon fall. | 

Alſo the STARS appearing more Bright 
and Blazing than ordinary in Summer, is 
a Sign of great Minds and Rain. 

Likewiſe many STARS appearing in the 
Night and ſeeming a greater Number than 
uſual, and the Wind at Eaſt in Summer, 
foretels ſudden Rain. 


Signs of Rainy Weather from the Clouds 


Air ſurrounding the Globe) riſes and 
reaches above five Miles in Height (as is 


ſuppos'd) there is Room ſufficient in fo 


expanſive a Fluid for the Reception and 
Diſtribution, for the Diſſipation or Col- 
lection of all Kinds of Yapours and Exha- 
lations that are rais'd up either by the So- 


lar or Subterranean Hear. 


H | 10 


A® the Atmoſphere (or Body of grofler 
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To what Height the Yapours aſcend, 
does in a great meaſure depend upon the 
Degree of Heat wherewith they are actu- 
ated and diſtended, upon the Fineneſs and 
Lightneſs of the Yapours themſelves, up- 


on the Denſity of the Air wherein they 


are buoy'd up ; and even ſometimes up- 
on the Strength and Force of the Winds 
wherewith they are impell'd. Some of 
them are ſo far ſubtiliz'd and attenuated, 
and riſe to ſo great a Height as not to be 
diſtinctly viſible, of which Kind (in Sir 
IS AAC NEWTON'S Opinion) are thoſe 
that form by Rarefaction the Blue or 
Azure Colour of the Sky. Other Yapours 
of a groſſer Kind, being compacted into 
CLoups, and keeping for ſome Time a 
fixt Station in the Regions above, have (as 
Mr. BoYLE tells us) been reckon'd about 
Half a Mile high, but very few, and thoſe 
the Whiteſt and Loftieſt CL ODS, above 


three Quarters of a Mile High. 


If the Force wherewith a Stormy or 
Thunder C Loup is impel ld, be ſupetior 
to that of its Gravitation, then the farther 
any ſuch CLOUD moves on in a direct 
Courſe, the Higher muſt ſuch a CLOUD 

riſe; 
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riſe ; and the leſs Reſiſtance it meets with 
from the Upper Regions, the ſwifter it 
will move : Bur when the protruſive Force 
of the Wind abates, and that of Gravi- 
ration prevails, the CLoUD it ſelf will ac- 
quire a Degree of Velocity from its extra- 
ordinary Height, and fall down in violent 
Rain or Hail. 

And this will let us into the Natural 
Reaſon of a Vulgar Obſervation, vir. 
That in CLOUDY and Stormy Weather, 
when the Wind falls; it will commonly 
rain, becauſe the CLouDs are carried on 
by the Strength of the Wind, in a ſtrait 
Courſe to a greater Height than the Den- 
ſity of the Superior Regions can ſupport 
as ſoon therefore as the Horizontal Impulte 
ceaſes, th\CLov Ds, by their own natu- 
ral Gravity, Muſt deſcend in Rain. 

So much in General for the Prognoſti- 
cations of Rainy Weather from the CLoups. 
But to be more Particular: 

Many ſmall CLoups at North-Weſt, 
in the Evening, ſhew that Razz is gather- 
ing and will ſuddenly fall. 

CLoUuDs appearing like Rocks or 
Towers, ſignify great Showers. 

nas T6 
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If ſmall CLovDs grow bigger and big- 
ger in an Hour or two, they ſignify a great 
deal of Rain. On the contrary, if great 
CLovuDs ſeparate, waſte off, and grow 
ſmaller and ſmaller, they fi ignify Fair 
. eather. 

In Summer (ſays M. Oz A 140 we 
apprchend a future Storm when we ſee 
little black looſe CLOUD s lower than the 
reſt, wandering to and fro: When at 
Hun, riſe we ſee ſeveral CLouDS gather in 
the Vieſi; and on the other hand, if theſe 
CLovups diſperſe, it ſpeaks Fair Weather, 


The often Changing. of the Wind, 


which is particularly known by the Courſe 
of the CLouDs, is a Sign of Raz; be- 
cauſe the CLOUDS are driven with the 
Minds, and the Vapours collected and 
condens d, which cauſes Nain. 

When the Sun looks Double or Triple 
thro' the CLOUDS, it prognoſticates a 
Storm of long Duration. PLINY (in his 
Nat. Hiſt. . Xviii. c. 35.) ſays— 

Nu BEs ab Auſtro Imbres portendent. 


N uv Es vehementius atræ ab Oriente, in noctem 


Aguam minantur : ab Occidente, in poſterum diem. 
Si Nu B Es, ut Vellera Lanæ, ſpargentur multæ 
ab Oriente, Aguam in triduum præſagient. | 
Cum in cacuminibus Montium NuBEs conſident, 
byemabit. i. e. Crovps 
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. % 

1 LOU ps coming out of the South, bring Rain. 

Very Black CLouDs coming out of the Eaſt, 
threaten Rain at Night: Out of the Weſt, the next 
Day. 

IF many CLoups (like Fleeces of Wool) are ſeat- 


ter d from the Eaſt, they foretel Rain for three Days 


together, 
pen CLo ups ſettle upon the Tops of Mountains, 
'tis a Sign of Hard Weather. 


Signs of Rain from the Rain-bow. 
F after a long Drought the RAIN- now 
appears, it ſignifies Rain: But if it ap- 


pears after a long Time of Wet, it ſigni- 
ſies Fair Weather. - 


If it appears very Big, and the Green 


Colour predomimant, it ſignifies much 
Wet : But if Red be the predominant 
Colour, then it denotes Rain and Wind 
rogenkier. 


If (after it appears) the Colours grow 


groſſer and darker, Rain is gathering: If 


lighrer and fairer, the Contrary. 
If it be broken in many Parts, Tem- 
hpeſtuous Winds are gathering in the Air. 
From what Part the RAIN - Bo v firſt 
begins to break, or vaniſh, Winds will 
ariſe and bring great Showers. 


If 


62 Signs of Rain from the Rain-bow, 
If the Ra1N-Bow vaniſhes and diſap- 
pears altogerher, Fair Weather will enſue. 
If it appears in the Morning, it ſignifies 
ſmall Rain, and preſently after Fair Mea- 
ther. | | 
If it appears at Noon, it brings a great 
deal of Rain. A Meridie Ortus mag- 


nam vim Aquarum vehit, ſays SENECA, 
(L. i. Nat. Quæſi. c. 6. p. 836.) | 


If it appears at Night, then Fair Mea- 
ther. According to the Vulgar Saying, 
A Rain-Bow n the Morning 

I the Shepherd's Warning : 

A RAain-Bow at Night 
Is the Shepherd's Delight. 


A RAIN-BOw in the Eaſt or South 


2 


(ſays M. OZZANANM) is a Sign of Great 


Rain, eſpecially if it be of a bright lively 
Colour: But a RAIN-BOW in the Eaſi 
in the Evening, predicts Fair Weather ; 
and if its Colour be Lively and Red, it 
foretels Vind. A Rain=-Bow in the H/e/t 
preſages an indifferent Quantity of Rain 
and Thunder. 

If twoRarin-Bows appear together, it 
denotes Fair Weather for the Preſent, and 
5 5 Rain 
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Rain two or three Days after. But two 


RA1Nn-BOWS appearing at the ſame Time, 
one hanging down from the South, the 


other from the North, denote Rain to 


follow. 


one of which was a Lunar Rain-bow 
in Derbyſhire, obſerv'd by the Curious 


Mr. THORESBY about Chriſtmas, 1710. 


About Eight in the Evening he obſeryed 
with great Satisfaction the Bow rhe Moon 
had fix'd in the Clouds ; ſhe had then paſt 
her Full about twenty-four Hours: The 
Evening had been Rainy, but the Clouds 
were now diſpers'd, and the Moon ſhon 
pretty clear. This Iris had all the Colours 
of the 1rzs Solaris excecding pleaſant, di- 
ſtin& and grateful to look on, only faint, 
comparatively to thoſe we ſec in the Day ; 
as muſt neceſſarily follow both from the 
different Beams that cauſe it, and the Diſ- 
poſition of the Medium. The Largeneſs 
of the Arc 3 ſo much leſs than 
that of the dun, as the different Dimen- 


ſions of their Bodies, and their reſpective 


Diſlances from the Earth, ſœm to require. 
But 


I ſhall conclude this Chapter with an 
Account of ſome uncommon Rain-Bows; 
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64 Signsof Rain from the Rain-bow. 
But as to its Entireneſs and Beauty of its 
Colour, twas admirable and ſurprizing. 
It continu'd about ten Minutes before the 
Interpoſition of a Cloud hinder'd his 
further Obſervation. Vid. Philoſoph. 
Tranſ. N' 331. p. 320- | 
M. Bou RZ Es (in Phil Tranſ. No 337; 
p. 235.) gives us an Account of Marine 
| Tris's — The Sea was very much toſt, and 
the Wind coming off the Tops of the 
Waves, made a kind of Rain, in which 
the Rays of the Sun painted the Colours 
of a Rain-Bow. Tis true, the Com- 
mon Iris has that Advantage over ours, 
that its Colours are more lively, diſtinct, 
and of longer Extent. In the Marine Iris, 
we cou'd diſtinguiſh only two Colours; a 
dark Yellow on that Side next the Sun, and 
a pale Green on the oppoſite Side; the 
other Colours were too faint to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd. But theſe Jr;s's are in a great 
Number; one may lee twenty or thirty 
together, they appear at Noon- day, and in 


a Poſition oppoſite to that of the Common | 


Rain-bow, that is to lay, the Curve is 
turn'd as it were towards the Bottom of 
the Sea: Et bibit ingens Ax cs (as 
V1RGIL fays) And at both Ends the 
RAIN-BOwW drinks the Sea, Sgus 
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Signs of Rain ceaſing. 63 
Signs of Rain ceaſing. 


LY 7 HEN a Shower comes ſuddenly, tis 

like to be Fair Weather again in the 
Space of Half an Hour or an Hour : For 
there is no Rain continues long that comes 
ſuddenly; Nullum Violentum eft Din- 
turnum. 

Alſo, if it begins to Rain an Hour or 
two before Day, it is hike to be Fair be- 
fore Noon, and to hold ſo all the reſt of 
the Day. But if it begins to Nain an Hour 
or two before Sun-riſing, it is like to Rain 
moſt Part of the Day after. 

Or, when the Air grows thick by De- 
grees, and the Sun ſhines duller and duller, 
till it ſhines not at all; or the Moon or 
Stars by Night; then it is like to Rain 
ſix Hours uſually. 

Alſo, when it begins to Rain from the 
South with a High Wind for two or three 
Hours, and then the Wind falls (and it 
continue Naining till) then it is like to 
Rain for twelve Hours or more; and uſu- 
ally Rains till a ſtrong, Wind ariſes to clear 
the Air. Theſe long Rains ſeldom hold 

| 1 above 
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above twenty-four\Hours, or ſeldom hap- 
pen above Once a Year. 


Sens of the Weather from Miſts. 


F the Mis Ts ariſe out of Ponds and 
Rivers, and there vaniſh away (. e. 
are cither Exhal'd or Subſide) they ſignify 
Fair Weather. But if from thence they 
are attracted to the Top of Hills, tis like 
there will be Rain ſuddenly, either the ſame 
Day, or commonly within two or three 
Days. 
When a MͤISr, or chin Cloud, happens 
in a Dry Seaſon, and aſcends Upwards, 
and is turn'd into a thick Cloud, it is a 
Sign that Rain will follow: But when 
a MisT falls Downward quickly after 


Rain, it is then a Sign of Fair Weather. © 


If before Sun-riſing it be a General 
Misr (both on the Hills and Vales) near 
the Full-Moon, it ſignifies Fair Weather. 
But if ſuch a Misr be in the New of the 
Moon, it ſignifies Rain in the Old of the 
Moon : But in the Old of the Moon, it 
ſignifies Rain in the New. 

If (ſays M. OZ AN AM) after Sun. ſet, or 
before Sun- riſe, you obſerve a White Va- 
pour 
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pour riſing upon Waters, or Marſhes or 
Meads, you will have Fair Warm Wea- 
ther next Day. | 
Indeed I look upon M1sTs as only 
thinner, uncompacted, and more rarify'd 
Clouds which hang upon the Earth: And 
tho? we don't call them ſo whilſt we are 
involv'd in them, yet as ſoon as they are 
a little elevated and drawn up, we imme- 
diately call them Clouds: And oftentimes 
they are, by the Cold in the Armoſphere, 
and at no great Diſtance from us, ſo con- 
dens'd, that they ſuddenly return upon us 
in great Showers of Rain: Hence 'tis a 
Common Obſervation, that when a M1sr 
is drawn up to the Tops of the Hills, 'tis 
a Sign of Rain: But when we ſee MisTs 
driven along the Valleys, the Sun rarify- 
ing and diſperſing them, tis a Sign of 
Fair Weather. For as MIS Ts are nothing 
elſe but thin and rarify'd Clouds, ſo are 
Clouds nothing but thick, condens'd, and 
compacted Vapours or M1sTs ; which 
when ſo far condens'd as to become too 
ponderous to be ſupported by the Air, fall 
down upon us in Rain, Hail, or Snow. 


3 Mens 
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Signs of the Weather from Vegetables. 


IS very pleaſant to obſerve the Me- 

. thods of Nature, in guarding the 
Inſenſitive Creatures in the Vegetable King- 
dom, againſt Harms and e ee 
I haye obſerv'd that many, if not moſt of 
them, do expand their Flowers and Down 
in Warm, Sun-ſhiny Weather, and again 
cloſe them towards Evening, or in Rain, 
eſpecially at the Beginning of Flowering, 
when the Secd is young and tender : It is 
manifeſt in the Down of Dandelion, and 
qther Downs; and eminently in the Flow. 
ers of the Pimpernel; the Opening and 
Shutting of which, are the Country-man's 
Weather-glaſs, whereby GER A RD ſays, he 
foretels what Weather ſhall follow next 
Day 3 for (ſays he) if the Flowers be cloſe 
fhut up, it foretels Rain and Foul Wea- 
ther ; contrariwiſe, if they be ſpread a- 
broad, Fair Weather (GER. HERB. B. ii. 
c. 183. p. 494.) There are three Sorts of 
this Plant call'd Pimpernel, Anagallis mas, 
femina, & lutea. Tis like Chickweed, 
_ the Stalks 9 trailing upon the 
. Ground, 
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Ground, beſet with Leaves oppoſite to one 
another, like Nummularia or Money - Wort, 
between which on each Side of the Stalk 
there ſnoot up two ſmall Tendrels in the 
Male and Female *, on the Top of which 
in the Male grow ſmall Flowers of a Purple 
Colour; in the Female perfect Blue Flow- 
ers; in the Yellow Pimpernel there are 
only ſingle Tendrels bearing ſingle Yellow 


Flowers. Theſe Pimpernels grow com- 


monly in Gardens and plow'd Fields ncar 
Path-ways. They flower about Auguſt, 
and ſo are of good Service to the Husband- 
men in managing their Harveſt-Work by 
foretelling the Weather. 

Likewiſe the TREFO1L (ſays my Lord 
BAacoN) ſwells in the Stalk againſt Rain, 
and ſo ſtands more Upright; for by Wee 
| Stalks do erect, and Leaves bow down. 
TRIFOLIUM (faysPLINY) inhorreſcere, 
& Folia contra Tempeſtatem ſubrigere, 
certum eſt. 


The 


* The Diftin@ion bet-ween Male and Female Plants or en, 
is found to be a Vulgar Error: For every Plant or Tree con- 
tains in it ſelf Male and Female Powers, having their Seeds 
in themſelves (as Mos 88 cht and wanting Local Mo- 
Fe are abi to N without the Help of one sf the fame 

cies. 
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The Natural Reaſon of all which is 
this, PLANTS are a ſort of Natural Hy- 
grometers, being compos'd of an infinite 
Number of Fibres, Tracheæ or Air-Veſlels, 
Arteries and Veins, which are like ſo many 
Canals or Pipes, thro' which the Moiſture 
of the Air, as well as the Juice of the 
Earth, is convey'd into all their Parts. 
PLANT & igitur (ſays MALyp1G1vus) cum ſint Vi- 
ventia (ut conjecturari fas eſt) Viſceribus infixa Terrz, 
ab hac, ſeu potiùs ab Aqua & Atre, commixtis & per- 
colatis a Terri, Reſpirationis ſuæ materiam recipiunt, 
ipſarumque Trachee ab halitu Terræ, extremas Ra- 
dices ſubingreſſo, replentur. i. e. 
Since PLANTS are Vegetables and fixt in the 
Bowel; of their Mother Earth, they receive the Matter 
of Reſpiration from Her, and rather from Water and 
Air drain'd from the Earth; and their Air-Veſſels are 
repleniſb'd from the Halitus of the Earth, being ſuck*d 
in at the Extremities of the Roots. 


Theſe Tracheæ or Air-Veſlels are viſible, 
and appear yery pretty in the Leaf of the 
 Scatians, or the Vine, by pulling aſunder 
ſome of its principal Ribs, or great Fibres , 
between which may be ſeen the Spiral Air- 
Veſſels (likeThreads of Cobweb) a little un- 
coyl'd: A Figure whereof Dr, GRE w has 
given us in his Anat, Plant. Tab. 51, 52. 

Vid. MAaLe1G. Op. Anat. Plant. p. 15. | 

Dr. Gx EWS Anat. Plant. L. iii. c. 3. $15, &c. 

Mr. Ray's Hiſt. Plant. L. i. c. 4. Hgus 
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8 ions of Fair Weather : 
Firſt from the SUN. 


HE SUN riſing in the Morning fair 


and bright, and ſetting at Nieht 


blaſhing, without Spots or black Clouds 
near it, is one Sign of Fair Weather. 


Thus PLINyY, L. xvii. c. 35. 

So L purus Oriens, atque non fervens, Serenum 
diem nunciat. Si & occidet pridie Serenus, & Oritur, 
tanto certior hides Serenitatis. 

Si circa So L EM Occidentem rubeſcant Nubes, 
Serenitatem future Diei ſpondent. 

Si ab Ortu SoL 1s repellentur Nubes, & ad Occaſum 
abibunt, Serenitatem denunciabunt. 

Si So L Oriens Cingetur Orbe, & poſteà totus de- 
fluxerit æqualitèr, Serenitatem dadit. 

i. e. 

The SUN riſing clear, and not Hot, promiſes a Fair 
Day. If it riſes clear, and ſets clear the Day before, 
you may be the more ſure of Fair Weather. 

If the Clouds about the Setting S u N look Red, the 
next Day is like to be Fair. According to an old Saying, 


The Evening Red, and the Morning Grey, 
Is a Sign of a Fair Day. 


IF the Clouds are driven from the S u N-riſing, and 


paſs away to the Weſt, it is a Sign of Fair Weather. 


If the Riſing-Su x be encompaſs'd with an Iris, and 


afterwards that Iris wear away equally on all Sides, 


it is a Sign of Fair Weather, 
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Signs of Fair Weather from the Moon 


and STARS. 


HE Moon, when ſhe. is three or 
four Days old, and has her Horns 
ſharp and pointed very bright, predicts 
Fair Weather till the Tull, if not all the 


Month. 

A bright or ſhining Circle about the 
Mood when at Full, promiſes Fair 
Weather for many Days. Thus VIR GIL, 

Sin Ortu in Quarto (namque is certiſſimus Auctor) 

Pura, neque obtuſis per Cœluim cornibus ibit, 

Totus & iNe Dies, & qui naſcentur ab illo 

Exactum ad Menſem, Pluvid V. entiſque carebunt. 
| h e. 

The Moon, if four Nights old (the ſureft Sign) 

With fbarpen'd Horns if glorious then ſhe ſhine, 

Next Day, nor only that, but all the Moon, 

Till her revolving Race be wholly run, 

Are void of Tempeſis both by Land and Sea. 

And hence PLINY, L. 18. c. 79. 


Quartam Lu x Ax maxime obſervat Ægyptus. Si 


ſplendens Exorta puro nitore fulſit, Serenitatem præ- 
Tagit Si Plenilunio per dimidium pura erit, 
Dies Serenos ſignificabit. i. e. | 
De Ægyptians nate their Obſervations upon the 
Moon chiefly when ſbe is four Nights Old. If ſhe riſes 
Fair and Clear, ſhe promiſes Fair Weather -If 
ſhe be but half clear at the Full, you may expect Fair 
Days. The 
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The STARS likewiſe ſhining Clear and 
Bright, ſeeming ro dart out pointed Rays, 
denote Fair Weather. Thus VIRGIL; 


———— Neque infidiis NoCtis capiere Serenæ. 

Nor ſhall a Starry Night thy Hopes betray. 

Nam neque tum STELL1s acies obtuſa videtur, 
The STARs ſhine ſmarter 


Signs of Fair Meather from the CLoups. 


| 1ITTLE CLovps ſinking low, as into 
Valleys, at South-Eaſt, or South- Wet, 
are Signs of Fair Weather. So VIRGIL; 


At NE BUL magis ima petunt, campoque recumbunt. 
But a blue doughty MisT deſcends upon the Plain. 


And PLIN v, 
| ; NEBU Lx è Montibus deſcendentes, aut Cœlo ca- 
dentes, vel in Vallibus ſidentes, Serenitatem promit- 
unt. 
E Another Sign of Fair Weather is, when 
the CLovps drive one way, and the Vind 
another ; becauſe the Wind rarifies the 
Air, and ſo keeps up the Rain. | 
Allo CLO ups appearing white like 
Fleeces of Wool, ſcatter'd about in the 
Sky to the Nort h- eſt, and the SUN of 
2 good Height, are another Sign of Fair * 
2 Weather, 
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MisTs likewiſe, or white Clouds, 
hanging juſt over Rivers, and diſperſing 
no farther. 


The Rain-bow alſo appearing after a 
Shower, and the Blue and Yellow Part of 


it very Bright, and the lighteſt Colour, are 


Signs of Fair Weather. 

Alſo a Rajn-bow of only two Colours, 
Red and Yellow, is a Sign of Fair Weather. 

Frequent Flaſhes of Lightning without 
Thunder, in an Evening, is alſo a Sign of 
Fair Weather the next Day. 

Another Sign of Fair Weather, is the 
Clearneſs on the Tops of Hills — &; ca- 
cumina Montium pura fient, Dies Serenus 


erit, Jays PLINY. 


Signs of Fair Weather from INSECTs. 
Piders Webbs in the Air, or on the 


Graſs and Trees, forctel very Fair and 
Hot Weather. Dr. LiSTER (Philo. T ranſ. 
Ne 50. p. 1014.) gives a full Account of 
theſe Spiders (call'd Lup;) darting their 
Threads into the Air, and ſwimming in it. 
All Spiders that ſpin in a Thread, are the 
Makers of thoſe long Threads in the Air 


in Summer, and eſpecially towards Sep- 
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tember, ſo much wonder'd at, and in ſuch 
infinite Numbers every where. They will 
dart out a whole S7amer or Sheaf at once, 
conſiſting of many Filaments ; yet all of 
one Length, all divided each from the 
other, and diſtinR, till ſome Chance either 
ſnap them off or entangle them. The 
fame Ingenious Author taking notice one 
Day that the Air was full of theſe Jp;ders 
I/ ebbs, got upon the Top of the Higheſt 
Steeple on the Minſter of 7ork, and did 
thence diſcern them yet exceeding High 
above him. 

Other Signs of Fair Weather we have 
from other IN SE CTS, particularly BE Es, 
when they fly far from their Hives, and 
come late Home. Great Swarms of GN Ars 
preſage the ſame. 

So do GLOWö- WORMS by Night. Theſe 
(fays Dr. Powe, in his Microſ. Ob/ p. 23.) 
are thoſe Nizght- Animals with their Lant- 
horns in their Tails, thoſe Creeping Stars, 
(Stelle Terreſtres, MouprEr calls them) 
that ſeem to out-ſhine thoſe in the Firma- 
ment, and to out-vie them too in this Pro- 
perty eſpecially, that whereas the Celeſtial 


Lights are quite obſcur'd by the Interpoſi- 
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tion of a ſmall Cloud, theſe Terreſtrial 
Stars are more enliven'd and enkindl'd 
thereby, whoſe pleaſant Fulgor no Dark- 
neſs is able to eclipſe, Theſe INSECTS 
are of the Beetle kind, call'd by the Greeks 
Lampyrides, à dure, Iuceo. The Tail 
of a GLOW-WORM is made of ſeven Shelly 
Rings, at the laſt of which are viſible the 
two Shining Points. The Light made by 


this INSECT (ſays Sir THOMAS BROWN, 


in his Yulgar Errors) depends upon a liv- 
ing Spirit, and ſeems by ſome Viral Irra- 
diation to be actuated into this Luſtre ; for 
when they are dead, they ſhine not, nor 
always when they are alive, but give Light 
according to the Diffuſion of this Spirit, 
and the Protuſion of their Luminous Parts. 
But ALEXANDER Ross (in his Ani- 
madverſions on Dr. Brow N's Vulgar Er- 


rors, in his Arcana Microcoſmi, pag. 142.) 


makes this Remark — When (ſays he) 
« Sir THOMAS BROWN ſays that the Light 
« of the G/ow-worm depends upon a liv- 
ing Spirit, he expreſſes but a remote 
Cauſe: for the Proximate and Immediate 
«© Cauſe is the Natural Heat in a clear 
Luminous Water or Humor: For I have 

„ob- 


t * E 
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© obſerv'd in thoſe I kept ſome Days in 
« Graſs, that as this Heat decreas'd, the 


Humor thickned, and as it were con- 


« geal'd, and fo the Light grew dimmer; 
« being quite Dead there remain d the 
« congeal'd Humor white like a Piece of 
« Chalk. Thoſe I took were for three 
« or four Nights ſo Shining, that holding 
te Book near, I cou'd ſee to read by them.“ 
Theſe INS ECTS are the Husbandmen's 
Monitors to bring in their Harveſt ; as 
V1RGIL ſays, 


His tandem ſtudiis Hyemem tranſegimus illam. 
Ver rediit, jam Sylva viret, jam Vinea frondet 
Jam ſpicata CERESs, jam cogitat horrea Meſſor 
Splendidulis cum Nocte volant Lampyrides alis. 


Altho* (as MourrEr remarks) In omnibus 


Regionibus non eſt idem Tempus = leſs.” 5. 


Signs of Fair Weather from BIRDs. 


ARKS riſing very High, and continu- 
ing Singing for a long Time. 

The KI I E alſo flying aloft, ſhows Fair 
and Dry Weather. The Reaſon of which 
(ays my Lord Bacon). may be this, Be- 
cauſe the Kite mounts moſt into the Air 
of that . wherein he delights: For 
this 


78 Sign of Fair Weather 
this aſpiring Bird affects not ſo much the 
Groſſneſs of the Air, as the Cold and 
Freſhneſs of it; for being a Bird of Prey, 

and therefore Hot, he delights in the freſh 
Air, and many times flies againſt the Wind, 
as Trouts and Salmons ſwim againſt the 

Stream. And yet it is true alſo, that all 
Birds find an Eaſe in the Depth of the 
Air, as Swimmers do in a Deep Water, 
And therefore when they are Aloft, they 

i can uphold themſelves with their Wings 

1 ſpread, ſcarce moving them. The like 

| PLINY obſerves of the CR AN E 

GRUES ſilentio per ſublime volitantes, 

1 Serenitatem præſagiunt. SWALLOWS 

1 likewiſe flying High preſage Fair Weather. 

0 | | And PLoveRs or Lae-wiNGs flying 

7q High, and then Low, making alſo conti- 

1 wal Cries, fore-ſhow //arm Weather. 

4 The like VIRGIL elegantly remarks of 


the RAVENS, 
Tum liquidas CoRvi preſſo ter gutture voces 
Aut quater ingeminant : & ſæpè cubilibus altis 
Neſcio qui præter ſolitum dulcedine læti 
Inter ſe foliis ſtrepitant : Juvat imbribus actis 
Progeniem parvam dulciſque reviſere nidos. 
Haud equidem credo, quia fit Divinitus illis 
Ingenium, aut rerum Fato Prudentia major. 


Verum, ubi Tempeſtas & Cali mobilis humor 
Mutavers 
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from BIRDS. 79 
Mutavere vias, & JUPPITER uvidus Auſtris 
Denſat, erant quæ rara modo, &, quæ denſa, re- 

laxat; 
Vertuntur Species Animorum, & rede motus 
Nunc alios, alios, dum Nubila Ventus agebat, 
Concipiunt. Hinc ille Aviva Concentus in Agris, 
Et lætæ PECUDEs, & Ovantes gutture Corvi. 
i. e. 
Then thrice the Ra vENs rend the liguid Air, 
And croaking Notes proclaim the ſettled Fair. 
Then round their Airy Palaces they fly 
To greet the SUN ; and ſeiz'd with ſecret Foy, 
When Storms are over-blown, with Food repair 
To their forſaken Nefts, and callow Care. 
Not that I think their Breaſts with Heav' nly Souls 
Inſpir d, as Man, who Deſtiny controuls. 
But with the changeful Temper of the Skies, 
As Rains condanſe, and Sun-ſhine rarifies; 
So turn the Species in their alter'd Minds, 
Compos'd by Calms, and diſcompos'd by Winds. 
From hence proceeds the Bix Ds Harmonious Voice, 
From hence the CR ows exult, and riſking Lambs 
rejoice. 


BaTs likewiſe flying about in the 
Evening ſooner and more than uſual, is a 
Sign of Fair and Hot Weather the next 
Day. For the Clearneſs of the Air enli- 
yens theſe Birds, or rather Flittering Mice. 

OwLs Hooting much is another Sign of 
Fair Weather; tho' Owls hoot much both 
in Wet and Dry Weather, with this Dif- 
fe rence; 
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þ ference, in Wet their Hooting is more 
Clamorous, as PLINY obſerves — NocTua 
in imbre garrilla : But in Fair Weather, 
more Eaſy and Sedate, as VIRGIL ſays, 


SoL1s & Occaſum ſervans de culmine ſummo 
Nequicquam ſeros exercet Noc ru cantus. 
i. e. h 
Aud OwLs that mark the Setting-Sun declare 
A Star- light Evening, and à Morning Fair. 


Alſo  HALcYoNs, 3. e. King-Fiſhers 
and Coors, and other Sea-Fowl, leaving 
the Shores and flocking to Sea, 1s another 
Sign of Fair Weather. Thus V1RG1L 
again; | ln 


Non tepidum ad Sol EM pennas in littore pandunt 
Dilectæ Thhetidi ALc VON ES 


bs © 
| The filmy Goss Au RR now flits no more, 
Nor Hat c vos baſk on the ſhort Sunny Shore. 


And PLiwr fays, L. ii. c. 47. L. 18. c. 26. 


ALceDo ſeptem Diebus nidificat in Mari, & ſep- 
tem poſtea fœtificat; qui Dies HAL E pon dicun- 
tur, quibus Diebus Mare placidum & navigabile eſt. 
Hoc ergo Signum eſt, cum Al ck DON Es non pan- 
dunt alas. 


i. e. The 


* Halcyon ( the King's Fiſber) Gr. Anxvov, map to 857 
c xus.y, quod concipiat in Mari, & in eo fœtus excludat. 

Lat. Halcédo, ab algere quod algidis & frigidis tempo- 
ribus in Mari pariat. Interea vero ſerenum eſt (lum, 
tranquillum Mare. Unde Dies illi ſereni Gratis Anxviridit, 
Latinis Halqyonia dicuntur. 
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Signs from FisHes, &c, 81 

ne 2K. L. e. 

Dye HA ILcxox 1s /evenDays in building her Neſt in 
the Sea, and ſeren Days in bringing forth her Hung; 
which Days are calld HaLcyon-Days, in which 
Days there is a perfee? Calm at Sea, This therefore 
is the Signal to Mariners, when the Ha1.cyon-Bird . 
ceaſes flying about, i | 


4 


Signs from FISHEsS. 


OT only BIRDS but FISHEs allo, 
by their frequent Riſing and Flurt- 
ing upon the Surface of the Water, do 
foretel Fair Weather. 
DELYHINI (/s PLiny) turbato Mari ſpargentes 
Aquam, Tranquillitatem præſagiunt; i. e. The DoL - 
PHINS ſpurting up Water in a Storm, foretel a Calm. 


Signs of the Weather from the Wins. 


THE Reverend and Learned Mr. Saur. 
(in his Hiſt. and Philoſ. Account of 
the Barometer) gives us this Account of 
the WI NDS — As the WI Nos encreaſe 
the Quantity and Weight of the Air, and 


by that means ſupport the Vapours; ſo 


are they ſometimes the immediate Occa- 
ſion of their Falling. For when (for In- 
ſtance) the Minds blow from oppoſite 

| | Quar- 


„ 1 
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Quarters, the Miſts and Vapours floating 
in the different Streams of Air, muſt be 
forcibly driven againſt each other, and 
confuſedly mix'd and blended together : 
and as they were before ſeparatefy æqui- 
ponderate to the Air, and for that Reaſon 
floated in it, ſo after ſuch Confluence 
and Conjunction, they will doubly exceed 
the Weight of the Air, and force their De- 
ſcent thro' it. And this is uſually the 
Cauſe, both of the largeſt Drops, and of 
the greateſt and maſt plentiful Rains. But 
when either of theſe Oppoſite Winds riſes 
and prevails, and turns the whole Stream 
of Clouds and Vapours only one way, it 
ſoon clears the Hemiſphere, and reſtores 
better Feather. From hence we may 
farther obſerve, that the particular Effect 
the Winds have upon the Changes of the 
Weather, depends, in a great meaſure, 
upon the preſent State and Quality of the 
Atmoſphere ; for when that is Moiſt and 
Humid, or charg'd with Clouds and Va- 
pours, the Change of the Vin into an 
Oppoſite Quarter, ſoon produces Rain 


But when the Atmoſphere | is clear and free 
from Vapours, it adds to the Weight and 


Quan- 
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Quantity of the Air; and, by that means, 
continues and prolongs Fair Weather. 
The WIN Ps are the Cauſe of the ſud- 
den and extraordinary Alterations of the 
Gravity of the Air; the Nature of the 
W1nops is ſuch, that by the Experience 
we have of them, we may thence predict 


| (very neat) the Weather that will enſue 


for two or three Days after. We know 
(for Example) in this Climate, that a South. 
Wind generally brings Rain, and a Weſt. 
Wind yet more; (which is the predominant 
ind here, becauſe the Ocean lies on that 
Side) That the North-Wind brings Fair 
Weather, as well as the Eaſt- Wind, which 
does not laft ſd long as the former. There- 
fore the North-Eaſt and South-Weſt Winds 
are the only Winds that I ſhall inſiſt upon 
at preſent. | 
It has been an Obſervation made by ſome, 
that have been very Curious Obſervers of 
the Weather for many Years, That in eight 
YearsTime there is as much outh and M eſt 
Wind, as North and Eaft Wind; and con- 
ſequently as many Wet Years as Dry. 
Now I will give you a Rule how you 


may know when the WIND will ſit in no 


L 2 one 
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one of theſe two Points for two. or three 
Months together, for the moſt part. 

_ Firſt, for the North-Eaſt Wind: When 
the Vind turns to this Point, and con- 
tinues two Days without Rain, and turns 
not Southward the third Day, nor Rains, 
then it is like to continue North-Eaſt for 
cight or nine Days without Rain, and then 
return into the Soul. 

If the Mind turn out of the South to 
the North-Eaſt again, and continue in that 
Point without Rain for two Days, and 
turn not South the third Day, nor Rain 


the third Day, it is like to continue North. 


Eaſt for two Months, or three for the 
moſt part. The Mind will finiſh theſe 
Turns towards the North i in three Weeks 
Time. 

Secondly, for the South-eſt Winds: 
When the Wind has been in the North 
for two Months or more for the moſt 
part, and comes to the Sourh, uſually there 
are three or four Fair Days at firſt, and 
then the fourth or fifth Day comes Rain, 
or elſe the Wind turns North, or con- 
rinues Dry fill, 
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If it return to the South within a Day 

or tWO without Rain, and turn North- 
ward with Rain, and return into the South 
the firſt or ſecond Day as before, two or 
three times together after this fort, then 
it is like to be in the South or South-Weſt 
two or three Months together for the moſt 
part, as it was in the North before. The 
Wind will finiſh theſe Turns in a Fortnight. 

I mention not rhe Eaſt or Weſt Winds, 
becauſe the Rain comes uſually from the 
South, or in the Shifting of the Wind 
ſrom the South to the North. As for the 
Drought, the Vind is for the moſt part 
North-Eaſt. | 

If it be fair Weather out of the South 
for a Week together (which is not uſual) 
it is like to be great Drought, when it 
has been a long Time of Rain out of the 
South before. 

Uſually the Wind turns Go the North 
to the South quietly without Rain, but 
comes back again into the North with a 
ſtrong Wind and Rain. The greateſt 
Winds, which blow down Houſes and 
Trees, uſually come by the Turni ng of the 
Wind out of the South by the Weſt, into 
the North, which drives away Rain and 
clears the Air. PLINY 
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PIN (in his Nat. Hiſt. L. ii. c. 47. & 
L. xviti. c. 34.) gives this Account of the 
WINPDS: 


Auſter Africæ ſerenus, Aquilo nuhilus. Omnes 


Venti vicibus ſuis ſpirant. De ratione eorum Men- 
ſtrua, Quarta maxime Luna decernit Auſtro ma- 
jores flatus eduntur quam Aguilung; quoniam ille in- 
fernus ex imo Maris ſpirat, hic ſummo. Ide6que 
poſt Auſtros noxii præcipuè Terræ-motus. Noctu 
Auſter, interdiu Agquilo vehementior. Et ab Ortu 
flantes diuturniores ſunt ab Occaſu flantibus. Sep- 
tentriones impari ferè deſinunt numero SOL & 
auget, & comprimit flatus: auget Exoriens Occi- 
denſaue, comprimit Meridianus æſtivis temporibus. 
Traque medio Diei aut Noctis plerumque ſopiuntur : 
qui aut nimio Frigore, aut Æſtu, ſolvuntur. Et im- 
bribus Venti ſopiuntur. 


Pulturnus (Anglicè South-Eaſt Wind) fi à red 


Cœli parte cœperit flare, non durabit in noctem: 

at Subſolanus (Eaſi- Wind) in majorem partem noctis 
extenditur. Quiſquis erit Ventus, ſi fervidus ſentietur, 
pluribus diebus permanebit. Aguilonem (North-Eaſi 
Wind, for ſo PII conſtrues the Word Aquilo) 


prænunciat Terra ſicceſcens repentè; Auſtrum (Saut h- 


Wind) humeſcens rore occulto. i. e. 
The South Wind in Africa is ſerene, and the North- 
Eaſt Wind cloudy. All the Winds blow in their Turns. 


is the fourth Day of the Moon chiefly, that does 


rationally diſcover their Changes. *Tis the South- 
Wind that is more boiſterous than the North-Eaſt, 
becauſe that ariſes from the Bottom of the Sea, this 
From the Top. Therefore after the South-Winds, the 
Earth-quakes are moſt noxious. | 
| | The 


cc 
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The South- Mind by Day, and the North-Eaſt Mind 
by Night are moſt vehement. And thoſe that blow from 
the Eaſt, are more laſting than thoſe that blow from the 
Weſt. The Northen Winds do not always ceaſe at 
once The Su both encreaſes and flops their Flatus: 
It encreaſes it both at its Riſing and Setting ; and ſtops 
it at Noon in the Summer-time. Therefore commonly 
thoſe Northern Winds are appeas'd at Mid-day or Mid- 
night ; being quite put down either by too mu Cold 
or too much Heat. And all Winds are apped%d by 
Showers of Rain. ; 

The South-Eaſt Wind, if that Part of the Sky be 
clear from whence it begins to blow, won't laſt all 
Night; but the Eaſt-Wind laſts mojt Part of the Night. 
Be it what Wind it will, if i be boiflerous, it will 
continue many Days. If the Ground aries on a ſudden, 
it foretels a North-Eaſt Wind; but a ſinall Dew upon 
the Ground is a Sign of a South Wi nd. Thus far 
PLIN V. 


Common Obſervations on the WIN Ds in 
Great-Britain, are as follow; 


The North-Wind is cold, 

The North-Eaſt colder. 
But when the Wind is full in the Eaſt, 
It is good for neither Man nor Beaſt. 
The South- 7nd often brings ſome Rain, 
The South-Weſt Wind brings more Rain. 
But when the Wind is Weſt, 
It is much the beſt. 

When the Wind is ſtill, © 
The Weather is not ill. Hens 


\ 
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Signs of Windy and Wet Weather of 
the SuNd. 


F the 5 UN ariſes with an Iris or Circle 

about him with divers Colours, or that 
declines unto a fiery Redneſs ; or if the 
Rays of the Sox darting thro' the Clouds 
be Red and Long, it is a Sign of Great 
Winds. 

And if after the SUN's Sening in the 
Weſt, Red fiery Clouds ſhall appear, tis 
a ſure Sign of enſuing Wind. 

Or if the SUN looks Red, or of an 
Orange colour. ſome Time before its Set- 
ting, 'tis a Sign of enſuing Wind. 

M. OZ AN A M ſays, an Iris or Circle 
round the SUN with a fair clear Air, is a 
Sign of Rajn, but in the Time of Rain 
tis a Sign of Fair Weather. 


Signs of Windy and IWet Weather from 


the MooN. 


Ornu Lux= (ſays PLiny, Nat. Hift. L. xvii. 

c. 79.) Septentrionale acuminatum atque rigidum, 
illum præſagit Yentum : inferius Auſtrum: Utraque 
recta, Noctem Ventoſam. Si Quartam orbis rutilus 
cingit, Ventos & Imbres præmonebit. 


VARR Os 


from the Sun and Moon. 89 

VARRoO's Opinion is this —— 

Si Quarto die LUNA erit directa, magnam Tempe/ta- 
tem in Mari præſagiet, niſi Coronam circa ſe habebit, 
& eam finceram : quoniam illo modo non ante Ple- 
nam Lu x AM hiematurum oſtendit. 

Si Plenilunto per dimidium pura erit, dies Serenos 
ſignificabit: Si rutila, Fentos : nigreſcens, imbres. 

Si caligo orbis nubem incluſerit, Ventos, qua ſe 
ruperit : Si gemini Orbes cinxerint, majorem Tem- 
peſtatem. Et magis, fi tres w_ aut nigri, inter- 
rupti atque diſtract! 

Si plena circa ſe habebit Orbem, ex qui parte is 
maxime ſplendebit, ex ea Ventum oſtendet: Si in 
Ortu Cornua craſſiora fuerint, harridam Tempęſtatem. 
Si ante Quartam non apparuit, Vento Favonio flante, 
| Hyemalis toto Menſe erit. Si Decimo ſexto vehe- 
mentius flammea apparuerit, aſþeras Tempeſtates pre. 
| lagiet. 
| Sunt & ipſius Lun z 8 Articuli, quoties in angulos 
Sols incidit, pleniſque inter eos tantum Obſervanti- 
bus Præſagia ejus; i. e. Tertia, Septima, Undecima, 
| Decima-quinta, Decima-nona, Vigeſima- tertia, Vi- 
geſima- ſeptima, & Interlunium. 
| L © 
The Moon's Horn pointing 8 the Word, 
and being ſharp-pointed, foretels a North Wind The 
| Inver Horn, the South Wind: When both of them art 
Ait and ſharp, they foretel a Windy Night. If the 
{ Moon be encompaſs'd with a bright ruddy Circle when 
/e is four Nights Old, ſbe foretels both Windy and 
© Showry Weather : fays Pliny, 
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90 Signs of Windy and Wet, &c. 


VARRoO's Opinion is this — _ 

If the Moon, when ſhe is four Days Old, has her 
Horns ſharp, ſbe foretels a) Great Tempeſt at Sea, 
unleſs ſhe has a Circle about her, and that too Entire; 
Becauſe by that ſhe ſhews that it is nat like to be Bad 
Weather till tis Full Moon. | 

If the Moon, in her Full, be but Half clear, jt: 
foretels Fair Weather If Bright and Ruddy, be fore. 
tels Winds: If Black, Showers. 

If the Moon be included in a Cloudy Circle, it 
faretels Wind where it breaks forth: If ſhe be included 
in two Circles, expect a Greater Tempeſt : and mire 
ill if there be three Circles, and thoſe Black, Broken, 
and Diſpersd. 

If the Moon has @ Circle round about her at her 
Full, from what Quarter ſcever ſhe ſhines moſt, from 
thence expect a Wind. If at her firſt Riſing her Horns 
appear Bunter, you may expect a dreadful Tempeſt, 
| If the Moon don't appear till ſhe is four Days Old, 
and the Wind be Weſtward, it will be Bad Weather 
all the Month. I the Mo o x, when ſhe is fixteen 


Days Ola, appears much in lan- d it foretels Severe 


Tempeſts. 

There are 8 Points of the Moon, whenever ſb! 
happens to be at Right Angles with the SUN, and a; 
many Obſervations to be made at thoſe Times, viz. 2, 


7, II, 15, 19, 23, 27. and the InterJunium ; i. e. the 
Space when neither the New Moon nor Old is ſeen. 


M. Oz AN AM fays, An Iris or Circle 
round the Moon, is a Sign of Rei with 
a South Wind, 
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Signs of the WIN ds changing. 


| HEN the Sun riles with many pale 
Spots appearing in its Orb, and 
Part of it hid in a Cloud, the WIN p (in 
what Point ſocver it be) will ſoon turn 
to the South. | 

When the W1iND has been ſettled 
twenty-four Hours or more, in any of 
the full Points (as North, Eaſt, Meſt, or 
South) when it begins to turn, it will not 
ſettle till it comes to the oppoſite Point, 

as from the North to the South, and ſo 
from full Eaſt to full ef; and fo of the 
Angular Points, as from the North-Eaſt 
to South-Eaſt. 

Let the WIN D be in what Quarter it 
will, upon the New-Joon it preſently 
changes. 

When the Generality of the Clouds 
rack, or drive with the Mind (tho' there 
are many in little Fleeces, or long Strakes, 
lying higher and appearing not to move) 
the Wind is flagging, and will quickly 
change and ſhift its Point. 


M 2 Signs 
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92 Signs of TEM ES TVS arifmg. 
Siens of TEMPESTS ariſing. 


Y Lord Bacon mentions theſe as 
Prognoſtics; vis. the Reſounding 
of the Sea from the Shoar, and the Mur- 
muring of the Vinds in the Woods with- 
out any apparent Wind, ſhew Mind to 
follow. For ſuch Winds, breathing chictly 
out of the Earth, are not at the firſt per- 
ceivd, except they be pent by Water or 
Wood. And therefore a Murmur out of 
the Caves likewiſe portends as much. 


So VIRGIL; 
Continuo Ventis ſurgentibus aut freta Ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere, & aridus altis 
Montibus audiri Fragor ; aut reſonantia longs 
* miſceri, & Nemorum increbeſcere Murmur, 
1 e. 
For &er the riſing Winds begins to roar, 
The working Seas advance to waſh the Shoar : 
Soft whiſpers run along the leauy Woods, 
And Mountains whiſtle to the Murm'ring Floods, 
Again, 
Sæpè levem Paleam & Fronats volitare caducas 
Aut ſummi nantis in Aqua concludere Plumas, 
i. e. 
And Chaff with Eddy Winds is whiet'd around, 
And dancing Leaves are lifted from the Ground, 
A floating Feathers on the Waters play. 


L 


Hence 


, 
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Hence PLINY almoſt Verbatim: 

Equidem & Montium ſonitus, Nemorumgue Mugi- 
tus predicunt : & fine Aura que ſentiatur, Folia lu- 
dentia. Lunago Populi (Ang. Poplar-tree) aut Spinæ, 


volitans : Aquis Pluma innatans. Atque etiam in 


Campis Teinpęſtatem venturam præcedens ſuus fragor. 
And thus HoRACE, Od. xvii. B. iii. 
| | Cras Fol;is Nemus 
Multis, & alga Littus inutili 
Demiſſa T ?mpeſtas ab Euro 
Sternet, Aquæ niſi fallit Augur 
Annoſa CO RN IX 


LE. 
To-morrow furious WI NDS hall ſpread 
The troubPd Shear with uſeleſs Weed, 
And fill the Woods with ſcatter d Leaves, 
Unleſs the Cawing CRow deceives, 
The CRO W that ſtill foretels a Rain 
And Storm, and never Caws in vain. 


The AIR and FIRE (ſays my Lord 
BacoN) have ſubtil Perceptions of the 
Wind ariſmg, before Men find it. We 
ſee the Trembling of a Candle will diſco- 
ver a Hind that otherwiſe we do not feel ; 
and the flexious Burning of Flames, ſhews 
the Air is beginning to be unquiet ; and 
ſo do Coals of Fire, by caſting off the 
Aſhes more than uſual. The Reaſon is, 
becauſe no ind at firſt, till it has agitated 
the Air, is apparent to the Senſe ; but Flame 
is caſier to move than Air. And for the 
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94 Signs of TEMPESTS ariſing. 

Aſpes, tis no wonder if V ind unperceiv'd 
ſhake them off, for we uſually try which 
Way the Vind blows by caſting up Graſs 
or Chaff, or ſuch light Things into the 
Air Thus far my Lord Bacon : which 
ſeems to be nothing elſe but a Tranſlation 


out of VIRGIL and PLINY: 
Nec nocturna quidem carpentes penſa Puellæ 
Neſcivere Hyemem ; teſtà cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare Oleum, & putris concreſcere Fungos. 
| i. e. 
The Nightly Virgin, while her Wheel jhe plies, 
Firefees the Storm impending in the Skies, 
When \ ſparkling Lamps their Sputt'ring Light ad- 
Vance, | 
And in the Suckets Oily Bubbles dance. 
And PLINY more fully : 
TE RRENI IGNEs fignificant : Pallidi namque 
Murmuranteſgue, Teinpe/atem nuncii ſentiuntur. 
Pluviæ etiam in Zucernis Fungi. Si flexusſe volitet 


 Flamma, Ventum. Et Lumina cum ex fe Flammas 


elidunt, aut vix accenduntur. Item cum in eo pen- 
dentes coacervantur Scintillæ: vel cum tollentibus 
ollas Carbo adhereſcit : aut cum contectus Is is 
a ſe Favillam diſcutit, Scintillamgue emittit : vel cum 
Cinis in foco concreſcit, & cum Carbo vehementer 

perlucet. KS | 
TERRENE FIRES have their Signification : for 
your Pale and Murmuring Fires are Forerunners of 
Storms. The very Snuff of a Candle will foretel Rain. 
The trembling Flame prognoſticates Wind. And Lamps 
when they go out of themſelves, or are hard to be lighted. 
Ahern 
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When ſmall Sparks of Fire fly off very plentifully. Or 
when dead Coals /tick to the Bottom of Pots when they 
are taken off the Fire. Or when conceal'd Fire ſhakes 
off its dead Aſhes, and ſends out live Sparks. Or when 
extinguiſh d Cinders begin to A and dead Coals 
revive, 


The Reverend ind Ingenious Mr. Robin- 


ſon (in his Nat. Hi 2 of Weſtmorland, 
p. 7, Oc.) gives us this Account of the 
Origin of Vind — That, in the greateſt 
Probability, it proceeds from vaſt Swarms 
of Nitrous Particles ariſing from the Bot- 
tom of the Sea, which being put into Mo- 
tion, either by the Central Fire, or by 
that Heat and Fermentation which abounds 
in this Great Body of the Earth: And 
therefore this firſt Commotion, excited by 
the ſaid Fermentation, we call A Bottom. 
Wind, which is preſently diſcover'd by 
Porpices and other Sea-Fiſh, which de- 
light in Sport and Play upon the Waves 
of the Sea ; who by their Playing give 
the Mariners the firſt Notice of an. ap- 
proaching Storm. When theſe Nitrous 
Swarms are riſen towards the Surface of 
the Sca, in a dark Night, they cauſe ſuch 
a Shining Light upon the Waves, as it 
the Sea were on Fire, and being deliver'd 
| from 


96 Signs of TEM ESS ariſing. 
from the brackiſh Water, and receiv'd into 
the Open Air, thoſe Fiery and Shining 
Meteors which fix upon the Maſts and 
Sides of the Ships, and are only Nitrous 
Particles condens'd by the circumambient 
Cold, and like that which the Chymiſts 
call Phoſphorus or Artificial Glow-worm, 
ſhine and caſt a Light, but have no Hear : 
This gives to Mariners the ſecond Notice 
that the Storm is riſing ; for upon the firſt 
breaking out of the Vind, the Sea begins 
to be rough, and Waves ſwell and riſe, 
when at the ſame Time the Air 1s calm 
and clear. 

This boiling Fermentation of the Sea 
cauſes the Vapours to ariſe, which by the 
Intenſeneſs of the Circumambient Cold, 
is condens d into thick Clouds, and falls 
down in Storms of Vind and Rain, firſt 


upon the Sea from whence they roſe, and 
then the attractive Power of the Mountain- 


Cold, by a ſecret Magnetiſm, between 
Vapour and Cold, attracts the Wateriſh 
Vapours, intermixt with Nitrous Particles, 
to the High Tops of Mountains and Hills, 
where they hang hovering in thick Fogs 
and Wateriſh Miſts, until the Armoſphe- 
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Signs of TEMPESTS ariſing. 97 
rical Heat rarifies the Nitrous Part of . 
the Fog (which is always uppermoſt, and 
appears white and tranſlucent) into brisk 
Gales of Hind; and the Intenſeneſs of 
Atmoſpherical Cold, having attracted the 
Vapours into the Colder Regions of the 
Air, where, being condens'd into Clouds, 
the Mind breaks, diſſipates, and drives 
them before it, till they fall down in Rain, 
and water the Surface of the Earth : and 
this ſeems to be the Reaſon why in Ag ypt 
and thoſe level Countries, where they 
have no Mountains, they have little JVind, 
and leſs Rain. Thus far this Ingenious 
Author. And no doubt but the very ſame 
Obſervations may be made upon Eruptions 
from the Caverns of the Earth, as well as 
che S234. - 

What ſeems to countenance this Author's 
Opinion, is a late Account of a Phæno- 
Menon in the Sea (mention'd in Mr. Read's 
Journal, N* 1885.) related by a Relation 
of this Author, which is as follows —— 
A Prodigy has lately happen'd about the, 
Iſland of Tercera (an Iſland of the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Chief of the Azores) 
ſeventeen Leagues diſtant S. E. from it, 
wn. about 


7 


98 Signs of ariſing Tempeſie, from 
about the 20% of November, in the Year 
1720, by Fires which break out on the 
Surface of the Sea, with a moſt violent 
Impetuoſity, throwing up Pumice-ſtones 
and other Cumbuſtibles, and has form'd 
an 1ſland of three Leagues long and as 
many broad, having conſiderable Height, 
and Mountainous, with five Vulcano s, 
making a moſt hideous Noiſe like Thun- 
der or Great Guns, and a Cloud proceed- 
ing from it, breaking into ſmall Rain of 
Sand inſtead of Warer, and ſmelling like 
Brimſtone This aſtoniſhing Irruption 
caus'd a great Earthquake in the ſaid Iand, 
which threw down a great many Houſes 
in the City of Angra and the adjacent Parts. 
And in May following it was ſtill burn- 
ing with Fire and Smoke and roaring Noiſe. 


Sins of ariſing Tempeſts, from the SUN, | ; 
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4 F at SUN-riſing pale Spots ſeem to a- 

4 pear in its Orb, and dazzle there, ſtrong Þ 

1 Winds will enſue from the South, the ; 4 

| Wind ſoon ſhifting to that Point in what- 

4 ever Quarter it was before. 3 
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If there appear fiery Spots, or thoſe of 
a Reddiſh Colour, in the SUN upon its 
Setting, much Mind will enſue ſpeedily. 
And oftentimes ,a Red lowring Morning 
is the Forerunner of Mind. 

If the Moon bluſhes, and is Redder 
than uſual, Winds are engendering, and 
Storms will ariſe. 

Alſo a Reddiſh Circle about the Mo ON 
at the Full, denotes much Wind. 

Another Sign of ariſing Tempeſts, is 
when the Brightneſs of-the ſmaller S ARS 
is on a ſudden obſcur'd : For the Upper 
Regions of the Air perceive the Collection 
of the Matter of Tempeſts and Winds be- 
fore the Air here below. Cœli quidem 
Murmur non dubiam habet ſignificationem, 
ſays PLINY. And therefore the Obſcuring 
of the Smaller STARS, is a Sign of Tem- 


peſts following. (Vid. Lord Bacon's In- 
quiſitio de Ventis.) Thus again PLINY— 


Cum repente STELLARUM Þ'#lgor obſcura- 
tur, & id neque nubilo, neque caligine, 


Pluvia aut graves demmciantur Tempe- 
ſtates. 


Alſo METEoRs (or, as Common People 
call them, STAR s-ſhooting) ſpreading a 
M2: long 
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100 Signs of ariſing Tempeſts, 


long Train of Light, fore-run Winds that 
will ſoon enſue. Thus VIRGIL ; 
Spe etiam STELLASs, Vento impendente, videbis, 
Præcipites Ccelo labi, Noctiſque per Umbram 
Flammarum longos à tergo albeſcere tractus. 
s I 
And oft before Tempeſtuous Winds ariſe 
The Seeming-STAR s fall headlong from the Skies, 
And ſhooting thro the Darkneſs, gild the Night 
With foweeping Glories, and long Trails of Light. 
Hence PLINY; . 
Diſcurrere STELLA videntur interdum, Ventique 
protinus ſequuntur, in quorum Parte ita præſagivere. 
Si volitare plures STELL videbuntur, quo ferun- 
tur albeſcentes, Ventos ex iis Partibus nunciabunt. 
Aut fi curſitabunt, certos : Si id in pluribus Parti- 


bus fiet, inconſtantes Ventos effundent. 


Signs of ariſmg Ti empeſts from the CLoups 


and SEA. 


MALL ſeatter'd CLO ups in the 
South-Weſt, that fly High, lie as it 
were in Ridges, and ſeem not to move, 
engender Minds, often producing J/hirl- 

winds. 
PLixY (Nat. Hift. L. xviii. c. 79.) ſays, 
NuBEs cum ſereno Cclo feruntur, à quacunque 
Parte id fiet, expectentur Venti Si eodem loco glo- 
babuntur, appropinquante SoL E diſcutientur. Et 
hoc fi ab Aguilene fiat, Ventos: Si ab Auſtro, imbres 
por- 


from theVr.ouds and Sta. 101 
portendent. SoLE Occidente ſi ex utraque Parte 
ejus Ccelum petent, Tempeſtatem ſignificabunt. 

Eft & Adu AR UM ſignificatio. Mare fi tranquil- 
lum in portu à curſu ſtabit, & murmuraverit intra 
ſe, Ventum prædicit. Littora Ripzque fi reſonabunt 
-tranquillo, aſperam T empeſtatem : Item Maris ipſius 
tranquillo ſonitus, Spu-me-ve diſperſe, aut Aquæ 
bullantes. Sæpè & ſilentio intumeſcit Mare, flatuque 
altiùs ſolitò jam intra ſe eſſe Ventos fatetur. 

i. e. 

Men Cloups move about in a clear Shy, from 
what Quarter ſocuer they come, you may exper? Winds. 
If they gather together in the ſame Place, they will 
be diſpers d by the approaching SUN. And if theſe 
CLoups come out of the North-Eaft, they foretel 
Wind : But out of the South, Rain. But if they 
come from either Quarter at Sun- ſet, they foretel a 
Tempeſt. 

The WATERS likewiſe as well as the Skies, afford 
us Prognoftications of the Weather. If the Sea-Shoar 
be calm, and the Main troubled, it foretels Wind. 
But if the Shoars be troubled ꝛubilſi there is a Calm at 
Sea, it foretels a Severe Tempeſt, as does the Noiſe 

of its Waves in a Calm, its Foam, and Bubbles. The 
Pulmones Marini (%% accounted Senſeleſs Fifhes) give 
Notice to Mariners of approaching Storms that will 
laſt ſeveral Days. Often-times the Sea begins to be 
rough, and the Waves fwell and riſe even in a Calm, 
and there is a briſter Gale of Wind ſtirring than ordi- 
nary, which ſhews that there is a Tempeſt ariſing, 


Give me leave here to add another Sign 
of Tempeſts ariſing, and that is the Mur- 
muring Noiſe of THUNDER from the 
Nth, Signs 


Signs of Tempeſs ceaſing. 


Signs of Tempeſts Ceaſing. 

Haſty Shower of Rain falling when 
the Wind has rag'd for ſome Hours, 
ſoon allays it. 

If the Water ruckles much, and fre- 
quent Bubbles ariſe, the Storm is of a 
ſhort Continuance. | 

If the Bird, call'd the Halcyon or King- 
bed attempts the Seas when the Wind 
blows hard, tis a Sign of its abating. 

The merry Chirriping of Sparrows, 
and Moles coming out -of their Holes, 
are Signs of Storms ceaſing. 


Signs of THUNDER and LIGHTNING. 


T has been the Obſervation of thoſe 

that have had many Years Experience 
of, the Weather, that, when the Wind in 
the Summer Time has been South two or 
three Days together, and it grows very 
Hot ; and when you ſee Clouds ariſe with 
great White Tops like Towers, as if one 
Cloud were on the Top of another, and 
join'd together with Black on the Nether 
Side, chat then it is like to be THUNDER 


and RAIN ſuddenly in many Places, 
$3 jo 


Signs of Thunder and Lightning. 103 
If there ariſe two ſuch Clouds with 
Thunder in them, the one on the one Side 
of you, and the other on the other, * 

beware. 

Another Sign of approaching Thunder, 
are Meteors ſhooting in the Night in Sum- 
mer-time, for they ſhew the Air to be in- 
flam'd with much Heat, and conſequently 
that Thunder and Lightning will enſue. 
© Likewiſe many Chops and Clefts in the 
Ground, ſhew that abundance of Nitrous 
and Sulphureous Vapours have been exhal'd 
from the Earth, and got up amongſt the 
Clouds, and there being impatient of Re- 
ſtraint, after long ſtruggling, and rumbling, 
at laſt take Fire and burſt through with a 
great Noiſe, which we call THUNDER, and 
2 ſudden Flaſh which we call LIGHTNING, 
which are both inſtantaneous, tho the one 
is Seen before the other is Heard, becauſe 
the Senſe of Seeing is quicker than that 

of Heaping. 

If no Clouds appear in ſultry Weather, 
and the SUN ſets Red and Fiery, great 
Flaſhes will appear in the North and 
North-Weſt, which is call'd Fulgetrum, 

| or DRE without Thimder ; becaulte 
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104 Signs of Thunder and Lightning. | 


meeting with no Oppoſition, tho” ſpring- 
ing from the ſame Cauſe, the Noiſe is not 
heard. PLINx fays, | 


Cum ſtate vehementids tonuit quam fulſit, Ven- 
tas ex ea parte denunciat : Contra, fi mintis tonuit, 
Imbrem. Cum ſereno Cœlo Fulgetre erunt & Toni- 
irua, adhiemabit. Atrociſhme autem, cum ex omni- 
bus quatuor Partibus Cœli fu/gurabit. Cum abAguilone 
tantùm, in poſterum Diem Aquam portendit. Cum 
A Septentrioue, Ventum eum. Cum ab Auſtro, vel Coro, 
aut Fuvonio, Nocte Sereni fulguraverit, Vrntum & 


Inbrem ex iiſdem Regionibus demonſtrabit. Toritrua _ 


matutina Veulum ſignificant, Inbrem Meridiana. 
8. 5 

When in the Summer-time it Thunders more than 
Lightens, ſrom that Quarter you may exper? Winds: 
On the Contrary, when it Thunders leſs, you may ex- 
pect a Shower. IVhen in @ Quiet Air it both Thun- 
ders and Lightens, it bill be Bad Weather: But very 
Bad when the Lightning comes from all the four Quar- 
ters of the Sky. When it comes only from the North- 
Eaſt, it foretels Rain the next Day. l hen it comes 
from the North, it foretels a North Wind. When in 
a Quiet Night the Lightning comes out of the South, 
North-Weſt, or Weſt, it foretels both Rain and Wind 


from theſe Quarters. Thunder in a Morning fore- 


tels Wind ; at Noon, Rain. 
VIRGIL), | 
At Boreæ de parte trucis cum Fulmixat, & cum 
Eurique Zephyrigue tonat Domus; Omnia plenis 
Rura natant foſſis, atque omnis Navita Ponto 
Humida vela leguntpayꝛ 
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Sons of Thunder and Lightning. 105 
| | i. e. | 
But when the winged THUNDER takes his Jay 
From the cold North, and Eaſt and Weſt engage, 
And at their Frontiers meet with equal Rage, 
The Clouds are cruſb'd, a Glut of gather'd Rain ? 


R 


The hollow Ditches fills, and floats the Plain, 
And Sailors furl their dropping Sheets amain. 


Now the Cauſe of Thunder and Light- | 
ning aflign'd by Dr. WaLL1s (Philo. | 


P N e c 
717... ß GI 
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3 Tranſ. N 231. p. 655.) isas follows — 
9 Thunder and Lightning. (ſays he) are ſo 
6 very like the Effects of fir d Gun-powder, 
5 that we may reaſonably judge them to pro- 


| cced from like Cauſes. The principal In- 
 gredients in Gun-powder are Nitre and 
© Sulphur (the Admiſſion of Charcoal be- 
ing chiefly to keep the Parts ſeparate for 
| rhe better kindling of it). So that if we 
ſiuppoſe in the Air, a convenient Mixture 
of Nitrous and Sulphurcous Vapours, and. 
thoſe by Accident to take Fire, ſuch Ex- 
ploſion may well follow, with ſuch Noiſe 
and Light, as in the firing of Gun— 
powder. And being once kindled it will 
cun from Place to Place as the Vapours 
lead it, as in a Train of Grz-powder, with 
like Effects. 


8 This 


106 Signs of Thunder and Lightning, 
| This Exploſion, if High in the Air, and 
G far from us, will do no Miſchief, or not 

| conſiderable; like a Parcel of Gun-Fowder 
fir d in the open Air, where is nothing 
near to be hurt by it: But if near to us 

(or amongſt us) it may kill Men or Cattle, 

tear Trees, fire Gun- powder, break Houſes, 

or the like ; as Gun -· powder wou'd do in 
like Citcumſtances. This Nearneſs or 
Farneſs may be eſtimated by the Diſtance 
of Time between Seeing the Flaſh of 

Lightning, and Hearing the Noiſe of 3 | 

Thunder. Fot tho' in their Generation 13 

they be Simultaneous; yet (Light moving 

faſter than Sound) they come to Us ſuc- 
ceſſively. 1 have obſerv d that commonly, 
the Noz/e is about 7 or 8 Seconds after 

the Flaſh (i. e. about Half a Quarter of a 

Minute) ; but ſometimes much ſooner, 

in a Second or two, or leſs than ſo; and 

almoſt immediately upon the F/aſh. And 
at ſuch Time, the Exploſion muſt needs 
be very near us, or even amongft us. 

And in ſuch Caſes, I have (more than 

once) preſag d Miſchief, and it has hap- * 

pen d accordingly. = 


Now, 
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Signs of Thunder and Lightning. 107 
Now, that there is in Lightning a Sul- 
phurous Vapour is manifeſt from the - 
phurous Smell which attends it, and a 
Sultry Heat in the Air which is commonly 
a Forerunner of Lightning ſoon after. 
And that there is alſo a Nitrous Vapour 
with it, we may reaſonably judge, be- 
cauſe we do not know of any Body ſo 
liable to a ſudden and violent Exploſion. 

Clouds like JYoolly Fleeces appearing 
High, and moving Heavily, having in the 
Middle a Darkiſh Pale, and the Edges 
White, carry SNOW in them, which in 
Winter frozen in Sheets by Cold Eaſc, 
North-Eaſt, and North-Weſt Winds, preſ- 
ſing hard on the Atmoſphere (no longer 
able to bear them up) ſhiyer in the Fall 
and break into Flakes. If the Clouds be 
preſs'd nearer the Earth, the Vapours ſo 
frozen are groſler, and the Flakes larger; 
but more remote, thinner, and fo fall in 
little Flakes. } 

The Sux's looking Pale at its Riſing 
the much Lowing of CATTLE in the 
Fields; the Croaking of RAVENS; and 
BIRps flagging their Wings, are all Signs 
of approaching SNOW, 
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108 tons of Hall. 
Mr. MoRTonN in his Nat. Hift. of 


Northamptonſhire; p. 348, ſays, that there 
are ſome previous Alterations in the lower 


Part of the Air upon the Approaches of 


a Thunder-Cloud, as there are before Rain 
and Snow ; tho' we have not any Weather- 
Glaſſes inventcd to diſcover them, we are 
aſſur'd by the nicer Senſe and Sagacity that 
1s in ſome Brute Animals, and particularly 
in ſome of our Horſes, which before a 
ShHunder- Cloud diſcharges, will often ſhake 
their Heads, turn about with great Uneaſi- 


neſs; but when the Clap is over, they are 
Eaſy as before. 


Signs of HAIL. 
F the 8 UN at its Riſing caſt a glittering 
Light as if it reflected on ſome Lucid 
Matter, tho few or no Clouds appear at 


that Time ; the Vapours are condens'd in 


the Cold Region, and forerunning into 
Clouds that will ſcatter violent Hair. 

If (in the Morning) the Eaſtern Skies, 
before the SU N-riſing „look Pale; and re- 
fracted Rays appear in thick Clouds, great 


Storms of HA1L will enſue to the = 


Damage of Corn and Fruits. 
Thus 
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Thus VIRGIL; 
Aut ubi ſub Lucem denſa inter Nubila ſeſe 
Diverſi rumpent Radii, aut ubi pallida ſurget 
1 Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile; 
| Heu, male tum mitis defendet Pampinus Uvas, 
Tam multa in Te#ts crepitans falit horrida 
GRANDO. 
„ 
Or if Aurora with Half-open'd Boer, 
And a Pale ſictly Cheek, ſalute the Skies, 
How fhalF- the Vine, with tender Leaves defend 
Her teeming Cluſters, when the Storms deſcend, 
When riddy Roofs and Tiles can ſcarce avail 
To bar the Ruin of the ratling HALL. 
PLINY fays, 


Si Cacumina Montium gravida fient, Nube candi- 
cante (quod vocant Tempęſtatem Albam) & x A ND 
imminebit. 


＋ If the Clouds look Fleecy, Dusky, White 
inclining to Yellow, and move but Heavi- 
ly, tho' the Wind be pretty Rough, the 
Vapours compoſing them are engender d 
and frozen, and ratling H A1L enſues. 
If the Clouds appear of a Whitiſh Blue, 
and expand.much, it will be ſmall HALL 
or Driſling (z.e. frozen Miſts) ; for that 
ZZ happensin the Winter or Spring, when it 
cannot be carried High enough to be con- 
dens d by a greater Quantity of Cold, be- 
cauſe the refracted Rays of the SUN are 
| ————- 
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110 Din of Hal. 
but weak, and this appears by a Curdling 

in the Clouds as they Riſe, and in Appear. 
ance expand themſelves. 

White Clouds in the Summer-time arc 
a Sign of HAI L, but in Winter- time they 
are a Sign of SNOW, efpecially_ When 
we perceive the Air to be a little Warm, 
occaſion d by ſome Warm Eruptions out of 
the Clouds. 

The Reverend and Learned Mr. SAU. 
(in his Hiſt. and Philoſoph. Account of 
the Barometer) gives this ingenious Ac- 
count of the Formation of SNOW and 
HAIL, p. 23.— Out of the Magazines 
of Vapours floating and ſupported in the 
Air (according to the different Changes 
they undergo from the Seaſon of the Vear, 
the Temper of the Winds, and the Warmth 
or Coldneſs of the Superior Regions) the 
ſeveral Kinds of Aqueous Meteors are 
torm'd and ſupplied, which under fo many 
different Appearances fall back upon the 
Surface of the Earth. Such Vapours as 
are rais'd by the declining SUN, or hang 
near the Surface of the Earth, being con- 
dens'd by the Coldneſs of the Nights, in 
the Summer fall back in Dews, and in 

5 | | the 
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Signs of Hail, 111 
the Winter in Hoar Froſts. In what we 
call a Black Froſt, either the Riſe of Va- 
pours is quite intercepted, or rather they 
are rais d too High to be reach d and pre- 
cipitated by the Cold below. When the 
Vapours approaching nearer to each other, 
arę frozen in the Clouds, and broken by 
the Reſiſtance and Fluctuations of the Air, 
or the Cold Winds paſling thro them, 
they then fall down in Flakes of SNOw. 
When the Vapours are beginning to tun 
into ſmall Drops, and are precipitated by 
the Cold Above, before they are complbat- 
ly form'd, they then fall down in Miſſing 
Rains, or if frozen, in ect. And as the 
ordinary Drops of Razn, freezing in their 
Deſcent, form HAL; fo whenever they 
happen afterwards in their further Deſcent 
downwards, to paſs thro a Cloud of Snow, 
they encreaſe in Bulk, and gathering, in 
a Literal Senſe, as a Snow-ball, form thoſe 
larger Hail-ſtones (of fix or more Inches 
in Circumference) of which we often read, 
and ſometimes with — Admire and 
Obſerve. : 


Now 
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112 Signs of Hail, 

Now as to the Cauſe or Generation 
of Hair (which i is very often an Attendant 
of Thunder and Lightning) Dr. WALL1s 
(in Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 231. p. 657) gives 
us this Account — Tis well known (ſays 
he) in our Artificial Congelations, that a 
Mixture of Snow and Nitre (or even com- 
mon Salt) will cauſe a preſent and ve- 
ry ſudden Congelation of Water. And 
the fame in Clouds may cauſe that of 
Hail-ſtones. And the rather, becayſc 
there ſeems ſomewhat like Sow, — * 


than Ire, in the midſt of them. And as 


to thoſe in particular ſo very large (as to 
weigh Half a Pound, or three Quarters of 


a Pound) ſuppoſi ng them to fall from fo 


great a Height, as tis manifeſt they did by 
the Violence of their Fall; tis very poſ- 
ſible, that, tho their firſt Concretion, up. 
on their ſudden Congelation, might be but 
moderately Great as in other Hail, yet in 
their long Deſcent, if the Medium thro' 


which they fall were alike inclin'd to Con- 


gelation, they might receive a great Ac- 
ceſſion to their Bulk, and divers of them 
incorporate into one. 
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E ions of Cold and Froſty Weather. 


TRL 8 UN's Setting Red in a Milt, 
and broader than uſual, and a White 
Fog creeping low in Marſhy Ground, ſhew 


the Air is condenſing into Cold. 


The MOON thining Bright, with ſharp 
Horns after the Change, ſhews the Air is 
rarifying, and that Cold Winds will ſoon 
ſet in to freeze the Earth. 

Alſo the STARS looking Bright and 
twinkling much, denote a Cold Air, en- 
gendering Froſts. 

The Sky ſeeming fuller of STARS than 
uſual, and the Wind ſuddenly ſhifting to 
the Eaſt, or North-Eaſt, after the Change 
of the Moon, in the Winter, denotes a 
ſettling FROST of long Continuance. 

Sea-Pyes flocking from Salt ro Freſh 
Waters; alſo Srarlines, Feldefares, and 
other Birds of a Hot Nature, haſt'ning in 
great Flocks from the Northern to the 
Southern Climates; and Swallows going 
away ſooner than uſual, denote a Cold 
Seaſon to enſue. 
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114 Signs of Cold and Froſty Weather, 
Thus Mr. DRYDEN in his Hind and 


Panther; 

The Swallows (privileg'd above the reſt 

J all the Birds, as Man's familiar Gueſt) 
Purſue the SUN in Summer briſk and bold, 
But wijely ſhun the perſecuting Cold. 
Ihen frowning Skies begin to change their Chear, 
And Time turns up the wrong Side of the Year, 
They ſeek a better Heav'n and warmer Climes. 
But whether Upward to the Mo oN they go, 
Or dream the Winter out in Caves Below, \ 
Or hawk at Flies elſewhere, concerns us not to know: 


Owls Hooping Often with a Lowder 


Note than uſual, in the Winter-time, ſig- 
nify approaching FROST. 


Likewiſe Little Clouds hovering Low in 


the North, when none appear any where 
elſe, fore-run Cold freezing Winds and 
Snow. PLINY ſays, | 

Arcus cum ſunt duplices, Pluvias nunciant: 4 
Pluviis, Serenitatem non perindè certam. 

Circuli novi circa Sidera aliqua, Pluviam. 

* . 

The Rain-bows being of two Sorts, foretel Rain: 
But from Rain you can't fo eaſily prognofticate Fair 
Weather, 

New Circles about ſome of the Stars, are Signs of 
Rain. 


The SUN's looking Wateriſh at its Ri- 
ſing, is one Sign that the FROST will 
break. Alſo 
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Signs of Hard Winters. 115 


Alſo the $uN's Setting in Bluiſh Clouds, 
and ein Feſtated K. Rays into them is 
another. 

The STARS looking Dull upon the 
Matter, and the Moon's Horns blunted, 
bid the FROST prepare to be gone. 

The Win p having held long, and ex- 
tremely fhifting, brings a Relaxation, if 
not a thorough Thaw. 

When the Air is either intenſively 
Cold, or intenſively (i. e. exceſſively) Hot, 
tis ſeldom laſting : Therefore when the 
Air in the Summer-time is intenſively 


Hot, we ſay, It is too Hot to Hold So 
"likewiſe when the Air in the Winter- 


time is intenſively Cold, we may ſay, 725 
too Cold to Hold : Becauſe Nullum Vio- 
lentum eſt diuturnum, Nothing that is 
Violent is laſting. 


Signs of Hard Winters. 


ORD Ba con's Prognoſticks of Hard 
Winters, arc as follow : 

The Predictions of Cold and Long 
Winters, and Hot and Dry Summers, 
arc good to be known, as well for the 

1 Diſcovery 
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Diſcovery of the :Caulcs, as for divers 
Proviſions. If Wainſcot or Stare, that 
have been uſe to Swear (as they call it) 
be more Dry in the Beginning of Winter, 
or the Drops of Eaves of Houſes come 
down more ſlowly than they uſe to do, it 
portends a Hard and Froſty Winter. The 
Cauſe is, for that it ſhews an Inclination of 
the Air to Dry Weather, which in Vin- 
ter is ever join'd with Froſt. 

Generally a Moiſt and Cald Summer 
portends a Hard Winter. The Cauſe is, 
for that the Vapours of the Earth are not 
diſlipated in the Summer by the Sv x, and 
ſo they rebound upon the Winter. 

A Hot and Dry Summer, and eſpeci- 
ally if the Heat and Drought extend far |: 
in September, portends an Open Beginning 

: of Winter, and Cold to ſucceed towards 
the latter Part of the Winter, and the Be. 
vinning of the Spring. For till then the 
former Reat and Drought bear the Sway, 

and the Vapours are not ſufficiently mul 
tiplyd. PLINX fays, 1 3 


Autumni Serenitas Ventoſam Hyemem facit. 
LG 


4 Mild Autumn foretels Hard Winter. 
But 


Points towards the North be obſeur'd, the South-Wind 
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But an Open and Warm inter por- 

tends a Hot and Dry Summer : For the 

Vapours diſperſe into the Winter Showers z 

whereas Cold and Froſt keep them in, and 

tranſport them into the late Spring and 
Summer following. 

Cold Dews, and Morning Rymes about 
St. Bartholomew-tide, and Hoar- Froſis 
in the Morning about Michaclmas-tide, 
foretel a Hard Winter. 

Other Signs of a Hard Winter may 'be 
fetch'd from the CLouUDs and STARS. 

Thus PLINY; 


Si ante SoLIs-Ortum Nu Es globabuntur, Hye- 
mem Aſperam denunciabunt. 

Sunt in Signo Cancri duz STELLA parve, A/ell: 
appellatæ, exiquum inter illas ſpacium obtinente 
Nubeculd quam Pre/epe appellant: Hæc cum Calo 
ſereno apparere deſierit, atrox Hyems ſequitur. Si al- 


teram earum Aguiloniam caligo — Aufter ſevit : 5 


Si Auſtrinam, Aquilb. 
i. e. 

if the Croups gather before Su x-Riſing, they 
foretel a Hard Winter. 

There are in the Sign of Cancer wo little Sr ARS 
call'd Aſelli, and à little CLoup, that they call Præ- 
ſepia, takes up a ſmall Space between them : This 
Crovup, when it diſappears in a clear Shy, is a Sign 
of a Hard Winter. F one of thoſe little STARs that 


will 
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20 ill be boiflerous : If the other that points towards 
the South be obſcur'd, then the North-Wind will le 
boiſterous. 


Other Signs of a Hard Winter we have 
from BIRDS. Migratory Birds, that uſe 
to change Countries at certain Sealons, if 
they come Earlier, do ſhew the Tempera- 


ture of Weather according to that Coun- 


try from whence they came: as the W in- 
ter BIRDS (namely Woadcocks, Felde- 


fares, Snipes, &c.) if they come Earlier, 


and out of the Northern Countries, with 
us foretel Cold M inter. And if it be in 


the fame Country, then they ſhew a Tem- 
perature of Seaſon like that Seaſon from 


which they come, as Swallows, Night- 
mnzales, Cuckoes, Marlots, and Batts, that 
come towards Summer, if they come Early, 


foretel a Hot Summer. 


It 1s an Obſervation among Country 
People, That thoſe Years, in which we 
have Store of eps and Haws, do com- 


monly portend Cold Winters ; and they 


aſcribe it to Providence, that reaches to 
the Preſervation of Bzrds in ſuch Sea- 
ſons. The Natural Cauſe alſo may be the 
Want of Heat and Abundance of Moiſture 

in 
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in the precedent Summer, which puts forth 
thoſe Fruits, and muſt needs leave great 
Quantity of Cold Vapours not diſſipated, 
which cauſes the Cold of the enſuing 
Winter: 


Some People make their ot | 


from NUT-TREES : If in the Beginning 
of the Year they Flower much, it foretels 
a Plentiful Harveſt, Sickly Autumn, and a 
Cold Minter. | 
Other nice Prognoſticators make their 
Obſervations from what they call O a K- 
APPLES, Which are the Galls and Balls 
or Excreſcences found on the Leaves and 
Branches of divers Vegetables, ſuch as the 
Oak, the Willow, and the Briar ; and alſo 
on ſome Plants, as Nettles, Ground-Ivy, &c. 
Theſe Balls are a Repoſitory to a particu- 
lar Sort of Inſect all the Winter in its In- 
fant Vermicular State; for the Eggs laid 
up and hatch'd the Summer before, do not 


come to mature Inſects till the Spring fol- 


lowing. In the Autumn theſe Balls fall 
down with their Leaves to rhe Ground, 
and the Inſect inclos'd in them is there 
fenc'd againſt the Winter Froſts: And then 
is the Time for making Obſeryations. If 

they 
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they are found to be Dry, they are ſaid to 


People. 
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foretel a Dry Winter; if Moiſt, a Wet 
Minter; it early Ripe, a very Sharp Win- 
ter will quickly follow. But if you cut 
theſe Balls and find no Inſects within, it 


| denotes a Scarcity of the Fruits of the 


Earth the enſuing Year. For commonly 
a great #/y-Year proves a great Fruit- Vear, 
both being owing to the kind Influence of 
the SUN, which by its Congenial Warmth 
both brings to Perefection the Eggs of In- 
ſects, and brings to TY the Fruits of 
the Ground. 

E ſhall mention but one more 9 
tion and Prognoſtic of a Hard Minter, 
and that is your Igneous METEoORS, call'd 
Jones Fatui. Theſe are weak Exhalations 
kindled by a violent Motion in a Cold 
Night, embodied as it were in Bladders, 
receiving their Motion from that of the 
Air; ſo that when theſe Nocturnal Lu- 
minaries, moving in the Loweſt Regions 
of the Air, meet with any Man, they are 
apt to follow his Motions, and ſo lead 
him out of the Way, and therefore call'd 
Tones Fatui, becauſe they make Fools of 


Now 
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Now when theſe Exhalations riſe much, 


which they do in Matſhy Grounds, towards | 


the Beginning of Winter, they foretel a 
Hard Winter, but a fruitful Summer, 


becauſe the Hovering of theſe Meteors. 


near the Earth, ſhews that the Air is con- 
denſing and growing cold, which Cold- 
neſs hinders the Aſcenſion of the Vapours, 
and keeps the Earth warm in the Winter, 
by incruſtating its Superficies with gentle 
Froſts, and as it were carefully locking 
up its Unctious, Nitrous, and Fertile Parts, 
and keeping them from Eyaporation, 
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H IPPOCRATES fays, If the Year prove 
to be for the moſt part Dry, acute 
Fever muſt be expected. The Reaſon of 
which is plain, for by exceſſive Dry Wea- 
ther, the Body is drained of its natural 
Moiſture, ſo that nothing remains behind 


but Viſcid and Dry Humours, unfit for 


Circulation. The Tubuli of the Skin 
are parch'd up, and Perſpiration hinder'd, 
whence proceed innumerable Diſtempers, 
Inflammations and acute Fevers. 
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If the Winter Seaſon (ſays the ſame 


Author) be Dry and Cold, and the Spring 


Rainy, and ſubject to Southerly Winds, 
it muſt neceſſarily fall out that in Sum- 
mer, acute Fevers, Rheums in the Eyes, 
and bloody Fluxes happen, eſpecially to 
thoſe who are of a Moiſt Conſtitution. 
The Reaſon of which is this, By great 
Drineſs and Cold, the Secretory Ducts are 
contracted, and the Liquids grow viſcid, 
becauſe Perſpiration is hereby hinder'd. 
For too great Cold hinders Perſpiration, 
and contracts the Fibres as much as too 
great Heat. Which Viſcidity, being diſ- 
ſolv'd and fomented by the ſupervening 
Moiſt Seaſon, is diſpos'd to Putrefaction. 
But if the Winter be out herly, Hot, 
and Rainy, and the Spring Norrherly and 
Dry, then it is often an Occaſion of Abor- 
tions in Women, or elſe the Production 
of Weak and Diſeas'd Children : To others 
an Occaſion of Bloody-Fluxes, and In- 


flammation of Eyes: And to Old People, 


Rheums and Catarrhs, which ſhortly kill 
them. For by ſuch an unſeaſonable Warmth 
and Rain, the Bodies, eſpecially of Wo- 
men, are render'd Lax, Heavy and Infirm. 
| | And 
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And this is the Reaſon why ſuch a Seaſon 
is ſo pernicious both to very Young and 
Old People. But Middle-ag'd People may 


overcome it, by the Help of their ſtrong 
| Conſtitution to digeſt ſuch Viſcid and Pu- 


trid Humours, as are occaſion'd by ſuch a 
Heavy Air. 


If the Summer be Dry * the Wind 


Northerly, but the Autumn Rainy, and 
the Wind Sourherly, then violent Pains in 
the Head, Coughs, Hoarſneſs, and Rheums, 
and to ſome Conſumptions, are to be ex- 
pected in the Winter following. For by 
the Cold of the Summer and Heat of Au- 
tumn, Human Bodies grow Coſtive, Per- 


ſpiration is obſtructed, and in Time the 


Upper Parts of the Body, eſpecially the 
Head, are over-charg'd with Viſcid Hu- 
mours, which are the Cauſes of ſuch Di- 
ſtempers of the Head and Lungs. 

My Lord Bacon ſays, it has been ob- 
ſerv'd, that thoſe Years are Peſtilential and 


Unwholeſome, when there are great Num- 


bers of Frogs, Flies, and Locuſts, &c. 
The Cauſe is plain, for that thoſe Crea- 
tures being ingender'd of Putrefaction, 


when they abound they ſhew a great Diſ- 


* poſition 
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. poſition of the Air to breed Diſeaſes. But 
here this Great Naturaliſt err d; for Spon- 


taneous and Equiyocal Generation is a 
Doctrine long ſince exploded. Ommia ex 
Ovis; No Animals but from Eggs. Pu- 
trefaction has no Seeds of Life in it ſelf, 
How then can it give Life? Nil dat quod 
in ſe non habet. | 

He tells us likewiſe, that it was obſerv'd 
in the Great Plague in 1665, that there 
were ſcen in divers Ditches and Low 
Grounds about London, many Toads that 
had Tails two or three Inches long at leaſt, 
whereas Toads uſually have no Tails at 
all ; which argues a great Diſpoſition to 
Putrefaction in the Soil and Air. Here 
I ſuppoſe this Great Man impos'd upon, 
and to have have taken his Long-tail'd 
Toads upon Truſt ; and we may ſuppoſe 
the Impoſer had never ſeen any Tadpoles 
before. 


To this ſuſpicious Story of Toads, give 


me leave to add a true Story of Locuſts in 
the Time of Plague. The Plague happens 
frequently in the Country of the Cofſacks, 
or Ukrani (in the Southern Parts of the 


States of Poland) where, in dry Sum- 
mers, 
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mers, they are infeſted) with ſuch Swarms 
of Locuſts, driven thither by an Eaſt or 
South-Eaſt Wind, that they darken the 
Air in the faireſt Weather, and devour 
all the Corn of that Country, laying their 
Eggs in Autumn, and then dying: But the 
Eggs, of which every one lays two or 
three Hundred, hatching the next Spring, 
produce again ſuch a Number of Locuſts, 
that then they do more Miſchief than be- 
fore, unleſs Rains fall, which kill both 
Eegs and Inſects, or unleſs a ſtrong North 
or North-Weſt Wind ariſe, which drives 
them into the Euxine Sea, 

I ſhall only ſubjoin one Account more 


of an odd Sort of Mag gots found in the 


Time of Plague, given by Dr. M. LISTER 
(Phil. Tranſ. N, 160. p. 595.) — In the 
Harveſt-time 1666. (ſays he) the Sickneſs 
then raging at Cambridge, at Baſſenburn 
in Cambridgeſhire, there were Millions of 
Maggots on the Corn Lands; and in their 
Barns too, the Floor wou'd be cover'd 


with them that fell from the Carts. The 


Maggots were about half an Inch long, 
no thicker than a Pigeon s Feather, of a 
White Colour, ſomewhat ſhaded with an 

Tſabella 
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 Tfabella or faint yellowiſh Stripes, the 


Length of the Worm they had fourteen 
Feve, after the manner of many Cater- 
pillars, and I was almoſt confident would 
have produc'd ſome ſort of Moth. I took 


up about a Score of them and put them 


into a Box ; but they immediately offend- 
ed me with an ungrateful and ſtrong Stink, 
which yet is not uſual to the Caterpillars- 
kind. After two Days I rid my ſelf of 
them, and only obſery'd, that the Excre- 
ments which they voided, were little hard 
Pellets, of pure white Flour like that 


of Barley. 


Some Years after this there was ſuch a 


Swarm of certain ſort of Inſects in New- 
England, that for the Space of 200 Miles 


they poiſon'd and deſtroy'd all the Trees 


of the Country, there being found innu- 
merable little Holes in the Ground out of 
which thoſe Inſects broke forth in the 
Form of Maggots, which turn'd into Flies 
that had a kind of Tuil or Sting which 
they ſtruck into the Tree, and thereby en- 
venom'd and kill'd it. 

Another Sign of the peſtilential Infection 


of the Air, and conſequently of Sickly 


Scaions, 
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Seaſons, is the Roots in the Earth, ſuch 
as Carrots and Parſnips, which have been 


oOblerv'd to be more Sweet and Luſcious 


in Infectious Years than others. 

Other Signs of Peſtilential Seaſons we 
have from Great and Early Heats in 
the Spring-time (particularly in May) with- 
out Winds 

A Dry March and a Dry May, portend 
a wholſome Summer, if there be a Showry 
April between; but otherwiſe it is a Sign 
of a Peſitlential Year. And generally 


| Years with little Wind or Thunder por- 


tend the ſame. 

Great Droughts in Summer, laſting till 
toward the End of Auguſt, and ſome 
gentle Showers upon them, and then ſome 
Dry Weather again, do portend a Peſii- 
tential Summer the Year following: for 
about the End of Auguſt all the Sweetneſs 
of the Earth which goes into Plants and 
Trees is exhal'd cid much more if the 
Auguſt be Dry) fo that nothing then can 
break forth of the Earth bur a groſs Va- 


pour, which is apt to corrupt the Air; 


and that Vapour by the firſt Showers, if 


they be gentle, is releas'd, and comes forth 
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abundantly. Therefore they that come 


abroad ſoon after thoſe Showers, are 


conimonly taken with Sickneſs, And in 
Africa no body will ſtir out of Doors 
after the Firſt Showers. But if the Showers 
come vehemently, then they rather waſh 
and fill the Earth, than giye it leave to 
break forth preſently. But if Dry Weather 
come again, then it fixes and continues 
the Corruption of the Air upon the Firſt 
Showers begun, and makes it of 2 Influ- 
ence even to the next Summer, except 
very Froſty Weather diſcharge it, which 
ſeldom ſucceeds ſuch Droughts. 

The Leſſer Infections of the d mall. pox, 
Purple-Fevers and Agnes in the Summer 
precedent, and hovering all Winter, do 
portend a great Peſtilence in the Summer 
following : for Putrefaction does not ariſe 
to its Height at once. 

My Lord Bacon adviſes this Experi- 
ment, to lay a Piece of Raw Fleſh or 
Fiſh in the open Air for Trial, and if it 
Putrefy quickly, 'tis a Sign of a Diſpoſition 
in the Air to Putrefaction. And becauſe 
you cannot be inform'd, whether the Pu- 
trefaction be quick or late, except you 
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compare this Experiment with the like 
Experiment in another Year ; it were not 
amiſs in the ſame Year, and ar the ſame 
Time, to lay one Piece of Fleſh or Fiſh 


in the Open Air, and another of the ſame. 


Kind and Bigneſs within Doors : For I 
judge (ſays he) that if a General Diſpo- 
ſition be in the Air to Putreſy, the Fleſh 
or Fiſh will ſooner Putrefy Abroad where 
the Air is ſtronger and has more Power, 
than in the Houſe where ir is weaker and 
has leſs, being many ways Corrected. And 
this Experiment wou'd be beſt made abour 
the End of March ; for that Seaſon is the 
likelieſt to diſcover what the Winter has 
done, and what the Summer following 
will do upon the Air. And becauſe the 
Air no doubt receives great Tincture and 
Infuſion from the Earth, twere good to 
try that Experiment of raw Fleſh both up- 
on a Stake of Wood and upon the Super. 
ficies of the Earth, ſays my Lord Bacow. 


But there is a more Modern Experiment 
than this, and that is by tying a Bir of Raw 


Fleſh to the Tail of a Paper Kite, and keep- 
ing it up a great Height in the Adv for a 


conſiderable Time. 
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It has been noted by the Ancients, that 
Southern-Winds blowing much without 


Rain, do cauſe a Feveriſh Diſpoſition of 


the Air; but with Rain, not. The Cauſe 
is, for that Southern-Winds do of them- 
ſelves qualify the Air to be apt to cauſe 
Fevers ; but when Showers are join'd, 
they do refrigerate in part, and check 


the Sultry Heat of the Southern Wind. 


Therefore this holds not in the Sca- 
Coaſts, becauſe the Vapours of the Sea 
without Showers, do refreſh. 

The Cauſe aflign'd to Malignant Epi- 
demical Diſeaſes, particularly the Plague, 


by the Ingenious and Learned Dr. Mx ap, 


is a Hot and Moiſt Temperament of the 
Air, which is obſerv'd by HippocRaTEs, 


GALEN, and the General Hiſtories of Epi- 


demical Diſeaſes, to attend thoſe Diſtem- 


pers. Lid. MEap of Poiſons, Eſſay V. 


p. 161. But indeed (ſays the Reverend 
and Ingenious Mr. DER HAM, in his 
Phyſico-T heol.) whether the Cauſe be this, 
or Poiſonous, Malignant Exhalations (as 


others think) tile Winds are however very 


ſalutiferous in ſuch Caſes, in Cooling the 
Air, and diſperſing and driving away the 
-Moilt 
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Signs of Peſtilential Seaſons. 131 
Moiſt or Peſtiferous Vapours. It is well 


obſerv'd (in my Lord Howa R D's Voyage 


to Conſtantinople) that at Vienna they have 
frequent Winds, which if they ceaſe long 


in Summer, the Plague often enſues : So 


that it is now grown into a Proverb, That 


if Auſtria be not Windy, it is ſubject to 


Contagion. BOHUN of Wind, p. 213. 
From ſuch Commotions of the Air (ſays 
Mr. DERHAM) I imagine it is, that at 


Grand-Cairo the Plague immediately ceaſes 


as ſoon as the Nile begins to overflow ; 
altho' Mr. BoYLE attributes it to Nitrous 
Corpulcles. Determ. Nat. Effluv. ch. 4. 

Nulla enim propemodum Regio eſt, quæ non ba- 


beat aliquem Flatum ex ſe naſcentem, & circa ſe ca- 
dentem. 1 


CoMꝝ 1s likewiſe are reckon'd amongſt 
the Signs of Peſtilential Seaſons. For 
Comets conſiſting of a vaſt Quantity of 
Hot and Fiery Exhalations, upon their Ex- 
piration corrupt the Air with Poiſonous 


Infection, which infects the Bodies of Men 


and Beaſts with Mortal Diſtempers ; and is 
not without Reaſon accounted the Natural 
Cauſe of Wars and Commotions in the 


World; theſe Hot Exhalations being too 
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apt to heat and blow up the Choleric Tem- 


pers of Men to Anger and Contention. 


Thus VIRGIL Lib. x. 
Non Secùs ac liquids fi quando nofte COMET # 
Sanguinei lugubre rubent, aut S1R1Vs Ardor : 
Ille Sitim Morboſque ferens mortalibus ægris 
— & lævo contriſtat lumine Cœlum. 
i. e. 


Thus blazing COMETS in the Night alike 
In Sanguine Fires, and thus the threatning STAR 


Of S1R1vus fills the Air with diſmal Lights, 
And anxious Men withPlagues and Famines Frigbts. 


MiLro continues, 

——- A Cour that from his borrid Hair 
Shakes Peſtilence and War. 

EARTH-QUAKES likewiſe are ſometimes 
Forerunners of Peſ{ilentiat Seaſons ; by 
fending out great Quantities of Noxious 
Exhalations. Dr. WIN CL ER gives an Ac- 
count of a Murrain in Switzerland, that 
he thinks was occaſion'd by three diſtinct 


Earthquakes that happen'd in the Space of 


one Year. On the Borders of Italy (ſays 
he) a Murrain infeſted the Cattle; which 
ſpread farther into Switzerland, the Ter- 
ritories of Wirtemberg, and over other 
Provinces, and made great Deſtruction 


among them. The Contagion ſeem'd to 


propagate it ſelf in the Form of a Blue 
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Miſt, that fell upon thoſe Paſtures where 
the Cattle graz d, inſomuch that Herds re- 
eurn'd home Sick, and moſt of them died 
away in 24 Hours, 5 

To conclude this Chapter: The Signs 
and Forerunners of the Plague, accord- 
ing to LuDovIcus GARDINIUS, and 
EBERHARD US GOCKELIUS, are as 


follow: 


1. If Spring and Summer have been too 


Moiſt; if Winter and Autumn too Wet, 


and not Cold enough. 
2. If the South - Winds have blown 
without Tempeſts or Hurricanes. 

3. If the Air, for ſome Time together, 
changes often in a Day, and is ſometimes 
Hot, and then Cold, now Cloudy and then 
Clear ; yet the Clouds hang low, the Air 


is Sultry, and the Heavens threaten Rain 


without any falling. 

4. If there be an extravagant Quantity 
of Stinking Atoms, Inſects, or Animals, 
as of Flies, Frogs, Snakes, Locuſts, Oc. 
Or if Birds retreat to ſolitary Places and 
forſake their Neſts. 

5. If Famine happen, or there be too 
great Plenty of corrupted Meats : Or if 
| a Na- 
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a Nation be afflicted with Troubles and 
Poverty, that may throw them into a Con- 
ſternation : Or if Wars have been among 
them, and their Dead lie unburied. 

6. If unuſual Fires or Comets have ap- 
pear d in the Sky, or ſtrange Meteors ſeen 
in the Air, making great Alterations in 
Natural Bodies. 

7. If Small-pox, Putrid ÞFevers, and 
ſuch- like Contagious Diſeaſes reign, where- 
by the Air is often Corrupted, 

8. If the Plague rages in a neighbouring 


Country, we are to be fearful of its ſpread- 


ing Influence, ſince tis eaſy to be com- 
matt cither by Air, infected Goods, 
or Perſons, 

For Contagion is produc'd by an Effi- 


_ cient Cauſe ; which Efficient Cauſe is either 


a Venomous Putrefaction or Peſtilential 


Infection of the Air, which acts Internally 


and Externally upon a Human Body, either 
by entring the Pores, or paſſing the Con- 
tagious Particles into the Lungs, and ſo 
communicating its deadly Ferment to che 
Blood and Humours. 
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Signs of Scarcity and Dearth. 


T the Riſe of the River Kennet in 


(from whence there is a Village call'd 
Rock-ley) between which there ſomerimes 


breaks out Water on a ſudden in the man- 


ner of a Land-Flood, which the Common 


People call Hunger-bourn (i. e. a Rivulet 
of Hunger) becauſe it is commonly the 
Prognoſtic of Great Scarcity, ſays C a M- 


DEN. That the ſudden Eruption of Springs 
in Places where they uſe not always to run, 
ſhou'd be a Sign of DEARTH, is no Won- 


der, ſays Dr. CHILDREY. For theſe un- 


uſual Eruptions (which in Kent they call 
Nail-bourns) are caus d by extreme Gluts 
of Rain, or laſting Wet Weather, and 
never happen but in Wet Years (witneſs 


the Year 1648, when there were many of 


them); in which Years Wheat and moſt 
other Grain thrive not well (for a certain 


| Reaſon) and therefore a DEARTH ſucceeded 


the Year following. The Country Proverb 
in Kent is, That Drought never makes a 
DEARTH; 


K 


Wilts, which is between W eſt- Kennet - 
« and Overton, there are Stones like Rocks 
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DEARTH ; which was ſufficiently verify'd 
in the Years 1654 and 1655 when (after 
that laſting Drought that began in 1651, 
and continu'd till 1655) the Price of Wheat 
fell to 1 5. 6 d. a Buſhel, and other Grain 
proportionably. And to our Purpoſe, very 
remarkable it was in the Year 1654, that 
ſeveral Springs and Rivulets, were quite 
dry d up by reaſon of the precedentDrought, 
which rag d moſt in 165 1-52-53. As the 
Head of the Stour that riſes near Eltham 
in Kent, and runs thro' Canterbury, was 
Dry for the Space of ſome Miles ; and the 
like happen'd in the Stream that croſſes 
the Road-way between Fitting - bourn and 
Canterbury at Oſpring near Feverſham, 
which at other Times ran with a plentiful 
Current, but then wholly fail'd, like the 
Brooks in Iſrael in Ahab's Time. 

There is likewiſe near Sz. Alban in 
Hertfordſbire a Brook call'd Wenmere or 
Womere, which never breaks out bur it 
foreruns DEAR TH and Scarcity of Corn. 

The Riſing of a Bourn or Stream near 
Croyden in Surrey preſages DEARTH or 
the Plague; and it has been obſery'd 
co fall our ſo. The Riſing of Bourns in 

es 
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Places where they run not always, is caus'd 
by great Wet Years, which (according to 
HiPPOCRATES) are generally the moſt 
Sickly ; and if they prove Hot as well as 


Wet (becauſe Heat and Moiſture are the 


great Diſpoſers to Putrifaction) they prove 
alſo Malignant, and for the moſt part 
Peſtilential. And the Reaſon why the 
Riſing of this Bourn does not always pre- 
ſage che Plague, is becauſe all Wet Years 
do not prove Hot. 

The Reverend and Ingenious Mr. Mok- 
rox (in his Nat. Hiſt. of Northamptonſp. 
p. 320.) mentions a ſmall Spring of the 
Temporary Kind, that preſages Dearth. 
It is of great Note with the Vulgar, and 


is call'd Marvel-fke Spring in Boughton 


Field, about two Bows-ſhoot from Bramp- 
ee nigh King ſthorp Road. It 
never runs but in mighty Gluts of Wet; 

and whenever it does, is thought Omi- 
nous by the Country People, who from 
the Breaking-out of that Spring, are wont 
to prognoſticate Dearth or the Death of 
ſome Great Perſon, or very Troubleſome 


Times. It did not run when I was there, 


on October 22. 1703. but the foregoing 
3 Winter 
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138 Signs of Scarcity and Dearth. 
Winter it did, and had not run before of 
two Years. That Winter was a very wet 
one, and obſervable for the Breaking-out 
of ſuch Springs as theſe, 

There are likewiſe ſeveral Pools in 
Staffordſhire that preſage a DEARTH, 
either by Riſing or Overflowing : Such is 
Moſs-Pool near Moreton in the Pariſh of 
Aldridge ; the Riſing of the former, and 
the Exundation of the latter (which gene- 
rally at other Times is almoſt Dry) being 
taken for certain Signs of a DEAR TH of 
Corn. But the moſt famous is Hungry. 
Pit, not far from Billington, which pre- 
dicts SCARCITY by its Riſe upon Sticks 
ſet upright in the Mud, which the People 
place there every one for their own par- 
ticular Obſervations; fore-judging the Riſe 
or Fall of Corn in Markets by the Riſe or 
Fall of the Water on theſe Sticks, and ſo 
either Keeping or Vending it accordingly : 
wherein it ſo little regards the Quality of 
the Weather, that it overflows ſometimes 
in the greateſt DRoUGHTs. By which 
Remarks ſome have advanc'd their For- 
tunes conſiderably. The Reaſon of this 


Dr. PLOT reſolves into the Mediation of 


Springs. But 
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But of all the Signs of SCARC1TY and 
DEARTH, your violent Earthquakes are 
the ſureſt. For the Earth having emitted 
ſo much of its fertile Qualitics in ſuch vio- 
lent Evaporations, a SCARCITY muſt 
enſue not only for the Preſent, but for 
ſome Years After. 


Hens of Continuance of Weather. 
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= OME that have been very Curious 
> OUDJ Obſervers bf the Weather, have laid 
down this as a pretty good Rule to be en- 
ſur'd of the Weather for four or five Days 
together (if a Man was to go a Journey 
or ſo) and not fail one time in ten; which 
js this, When the ind has been in the 
North, or North-Eaſt, two Days with- 
out Rain, and continues in the ſame Point 
the third Day, then one may venture to 
go a Journey, if the Air be clear: Be- 
cauſe one may wait a Month or two for a 
Week of Fair Weather together, and not 
have it. Therefore this Rule is of Uſe 
every Week for a ſingle Day or two. 
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140 Signs of the Weather 


Signs of the Weather from the Weather- 
glaſſes. 


"HE principal Obſervations made up- 

on the Barometer by the Learned 

Dr. HALLEY (Philof. Tranſ. Ne 181.) 

from the different Heights of Mercury at 
ſeveral times, are theſe; 


The Firſt is, That in Calm Weather, 


when the Air is inclin'd to Rain, the 
Mercury is commonly Low. 
2. That in Serene good Settled Weather, 
the Mercury is generally High. 

3. That upon very great Winds, tho 
they be not accompanied with Rain, the 
Mercury ſinks loweſt of all, with relation 
to the Point of the n the Wind 
blows upon. 

4. That, cæteris paribus, the greateſt 
Heights of the Mercury are found upon 
Eaſterly, and North-Eaſterly Winds. 

5. That in Calm Froſty Weather the 
Mercury generally ſtands High. 

6. That after very great Storms of 
Wind, when the Quich-ſilver has been 
Low, it t generally riſes again very faſt. 
| 7. That 
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7, That the more Northerly Places have 
greater Alterations of the Baroſcope than 
the more Southerly. 

8. That within the Tropzcks and near 
them, thoſe Accounts we have had from 
Others, and my Own Obſervations at 
Sr. Helena, make very little or no Varia- 
tion of the Height of the Mercury at all 
Weathers. 

Hence I conceive that the Principal 
Cauſe of the Riſe and Fall of the Mer- 
cury, is from the variable Winds which 
are found in the Temperate Zones, and 
whoſe great Inconſtancy here in England 
is moſt notorious. | | 

A ſecond Cauſe is the uncertain Exha- 
lation and Recipitation of the Vapours 
lodging in the Air, whereby it comes to 
be at one time more crowded than at ano- 
ther, and conſequently Heavier ; but this 
latter in a great meaſure depends upon the 
former. Now from theſe Principles I ſhall 
endeayour to explicate the ſeveral Phæno- 
mena of the Barometer, taking them in 
the ſame Order I laid them down : Thus, 

1. The Mercury's being Low inclines 
it to Rain, becauſe the Air being light, 

| the 
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the Vapours are no longer ſupported there- 


by, being become ſpecifically Heavier than 


the Medium wherein they floated ; fo that 


they deſcend towards the Earth, and in 


their Fall, meeting with other Aqueous 
Particles, they incorporate together, and 
form little Drops of Rain: But the Mer- 
cury's being at one time Lower than at 
another, is the Effect of two contrary 


Winds blowing from the place where the 


Barometer ſtands ; whereby the Air of 
that Place is carried both Ways from it, 
and conſequently the incumbent Cylinder 
of Air diminiſh'd, and accordingly the 


Mercury ſinks ; as for inſtance, If in the 


German Occan it ſhou'd blow a Gale of 
Weſterly Wind, and at the ſame time an 
Eaſterly Wind in the Iriſh Sea: Or if in 
France it ſhou'd blow a Northerly Wind, 
and in Scotland a Southerly ; it muſt be 


granted me that that Part of the Atmoſ- 


phere impendent over England, wou'd 
thereby be exhauſted and attenuated, and 
the Mercury wou'd ſubſide, and the Va- 
pours which before floated in thoſe Parts 
of the Air of equal Gravity with them- 
felves, wou'd ſink to the Earth. 

| 2. The 
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2. The greater Height of the Barome- 
ter is occalion'd by two contrary Winds 

blowing towards the Place of Obſervation, 

whereby the Air of other Places is brought 
thither and accumulated ; ſo that the in- 
cumbent Cylinder of Air being increas'd 
both in Height and Weight, the Mercury 
preſs d thereby muſt needs riſe and ſtand 
5 High, as long as the Winds continue ſo 
' tro blow, and then the Air being ſpecifi- 
| cally Heavier, the Vapours are better kept 
ſuſpended, ſo that they have no Inclina- 
tion to precipitate and fall down in Drops, 
which is the Reaſon of the Serene Good 

Weather which attends the greater Heights 
of the Mercury. | 

3. The Mercury ſinks the Loweſt of all 
by the very rapid Motion of the Air in 

Storms of Winds, For the Tract or Re- 
Zion of the Earth's Surface, wherein theſe 
Winds rage, not extending all round the 
15 Globe, that ſtagnant Air which is left be- 
hind, as likewiſe that on the Sides, can- 
not come in ſo faſt as to ſupply the Evacu- 
ation made by ſo ſwift a Current; ſo that 
the Air muſt neceſſarily be attenuated, 
when and where the ſaid Winds continue 

| | to 
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to blow, and that more or leſs according 
to their Violence : add to which, that the 
Horizontal Motion of the Air, being fo 
quick as it is, may, in all probability, take 
off ſome. part of the perpendicular Preſ- 
ſure thereof : And the great Agitation of 
its Particles, is the Reaſon why the Vapours 
are diſſipated, and do not condenſe into 
Drops ſo as to form Rain, otherwiſe the 
natural Conſequence of the Air's Rarc- 
faction. 

5. The Mercury ſtands the Higheſt up- 
ON an Eafterly or North-Eaſterly Wind, 
becauſe in the Great Atlantic Ocean, on 
this ſide the 3 5% Deg. of North ne, 
the Weſterly and South-Weſterly Winds 
blow almoſt always Trade; ſo that when- 
ever Here the Wind comes up at Eaſt and 
North-Eaſt, tis ſure to be check'd by a 
contrary Gale, as ſoon as it reaches the 
Ocean; Wherefore, according to what is 
made out in our Second Remark, the Air 
muſt needs be heap'd over this land, and 
conſequently the Mercury muſt ſtand High, 
as often as theſe Winds blow. This holds 

true in This Country, but is not a general 
Rule for others, where the Winds are un- 
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from the Weather-glaſſes. 145 
der different Circumſtances : And I have 
ſometimes ſeen the Mercury Here as Low 
as 29 Inches upon an Eaſterly Wind, but 
then it blew exceeding hard, and ſo comes 
to be accounted for, by what was obſery'd 
upon the Third Remark. | 

5. In Calm Froſty Weather the Mercury 
generally ſtands High, becauſe (as I con- 
ceive) it ſeldom freezes but when theWinds 
come out of the Northern and North- 
Eaſtern Quarters, or at leaſt unleſs thoſe 
Winds blow at no great diſtance off: 
For the Northern Parts of Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and all that Tra& 


from whence North-Eaſtern Winds come, 
are ſubje& to almoſt continual Froſt all 
the Winter; and thereby the Lower Air 
s very much Condens'd, and in that State 


is brought Hjtherwards by thoſe Winds, 
and being accumulated by the .Oppoſition 
of the Weſterly Wind blowing in the 
Ocean, the Mercury muſt needs be preſs'd 
to a more than ordinary Height; and as 
a concurring Cauſe, the ſhrinking of the 
Lower Parts of the Air into leſſer room 
by Cold, muſt needs cauſe a Deſcent of 
the Upper Parts of the Atmoſphere to re 

T duce 
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duce the Cavity made by this Contraction 


to an Ægquilibrium. 
6. After great Storms of Wind, when 


the Mercury has been very Low, it gene- 


rally Riſes again very faſt : I once ob- 


ſery'd it to Riſe an Inch and half in leſs 


than ſix Hours after a long continu'd Storm 
of South-Weſt Wind. The Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the Air being very much rarify'd by 
the great Evacuations which ſuch continu'd 
Storms made thereof, the neighbouring Air 
runs in the more ſwiftly to bring it to an 
(Equilibrium, as we ſce Water runs the 
faſter for having a great Declivity. 

7. The Variations are greater in the more 
Northerly Places, as at Stockholm greater 


than at Paris (compar'd by M. PASCAL L), 


becauſe the more Northerly Parts have 
uſually greater Storms of Wind than the 
more Joutherly, whereby the Mercury 
ſhou'd ſink Lower in that Extreme ; and 


then the Northerly Winds bringing the 


condens d and ponderous Air from the 
Neighbourhood of the Pole, and that a- 


gain being check'd by a Southerly Wind, 


at no great diſtance, and ſo heap'd, muſt 
of Neceſſity make the Mercury, in ſuch 
Calc, ſtand Higher in the other Extreme. 
8, And 


NY 
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8. And laſtly, this Remark, That there 
1q is little or no Variation near the Aqui- 
5 noctial, does above all others, confirm the 

Hypotheſis of the Variable Winds being 
the Cauſe of theſe Variations of the 
Height of the Mercury; for in the Places 
above-mention'd, there is always an eaſy 
Gale of Wind blowing ncarly from the 
ſame Point, vis. E. N. E. at Barbadoes, 
and E. S. E. at St. Helena; ſo that there 
being no contrary Currents of the Air to 
exhauſt or accumulate it, the Atmoſphere 
continues much in the ſame State: How- 
cver upon Hurricanes (the moſt violent of 
Storms) the Mercury has been obſerv'd 
very Low, but this but Once in two or 
three Years, and it ſoon recovers its ſettled 
State of about 29 Inches and a Half. 
Dr. WALL1ss Obſervations on the 


Barometer are theſe: 
In thick foggy Weather I find my Quick- 


1 Juer to Riſe; which Iaſcribe to the Heavi- 
neſs of the Vapours in the Air. 
N In Sun-ſhiny Weather it Riſes alſo (and 
commonly the Clearer, the more) which I 
think may be imputed partly to the Va- 
pours rais d by the SUN, and making the 
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Air heavier 3 and partly to the Heat, in- 
creafing the Elaſtic or Springy Power of 
the Air: which latter I rather add, becauſe 
I have ſometimes obferv'd in Sun-ſhiny 
Weather, when there have come Clouds 
for ſome conſiderable Time (ſuppoſe an 
Hour or two) the Qnzck-/ifver has fallen; 
and then the Sun's breaking out again, ir 
has Riſen as before. 

In Rainy Weather it uſes to fall (of which 
the Reaſon is obvious, becauſe the Air is 
lighten'd by ſo much as falls) : In Snowy 
Weather likewiſe, but not ſo much as in 
Rain. And ſometimes I have obſervd it 

upon a Hoary Froſt falling in the Night. 85 

In Windy Weather I find it generally to 
Fall; and that more univerſally, and more 1 
diſcernably, than upon Rain (which I at- be 
tribute to the Wind's moving the Air Col- 
laterally, and thereby not ſuffering it to 
preſs ſo much directly downwards; the 3 
like of which we ſee in Swimming, Gr.) 
and I have never found it Lower than in 
High Winds. : 

I have divers times, upon diſcerning my | 
Nuick-ſitver to Fall without any viſible | 
Cauſe at Home, look d Abroad, and found 
(by 
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(by the Appearance of broken Clouds, or 
otherwiſe) that it had rain'd not far off, 
tho not with Us: whereupon the Air 
being then Lightned, our Heavier Air 
(where it rain'd not) may have in part 
diſcharg'd it felf on that Lighter. 
Dr, LisTE R's Obſervations on the Ba- 
rometer are theſe : 

In England, in a violent Storm, or when 
the Quick: ſilver is at the very Loweſt, it 
then viſibly breaks and emits ſmall Particles 
(as I have more than once obſerv'd) which 
Diforder I look upon as a kind of Fretting 3 
and conſequently at all times of its Deſcent, 
it is more or leſs upon the Fret. In this 
Diſorder of the Quick. ſilver, 1 imagine it 
has its Parts contracted; becauſe then the 
Quick: ſiluer emits freſh Particles of Air 
into the Tube, which increaſing the Bulk 
of the Air, and conſequently its Elaſticity, 
the Quick. ſilver is neceſſarily depreſs d there- 
by. And that much Air is mix d with it, 
appears from the Application of a heated 
Iron to the Tube, as is practis'd in the 
Purging of it that Way. 


Now Term Quzick-ſibver Riſes in 
the Tube (which it certainly does both in 


Hot 
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Hot and Froſty Weather) it may then be in 
a Natural State, free, open, and expanded 
like it ſelf, which it ſeems it ever is within 
the Tropicks, and with Us only in very 
Hot and very Froſty Weather. But when 
it deſcends, it is then contracted, and as it 
were convuls'd and drawn together, as it 
moſtly is in our Climate of England, and 
more or leſs (as we guels) in all Places on 
this Side the Tropicks. Which Contraction 
plainly appears from the Concave Figure 
of both Superficies, not only in that of the 
Quick-ſitver in the Tube, but alſo (if well 
obſery'd) in that which ſtagnates in the 
Pot or Diſh it ſelf. | 
The Difficulty ſeems to lic in the Re- 
conciling the ſame Effect of the Quzck- 


fſitver's Riſing in the Tube, from ſuch 


ſeemingly-different Cauſes, as great Heat 
and intenſe Froſt : And thoſe who ſhall 
willingly aſſent to us in one Particular, and 
grant us Warmth as a probable Caule of 
its Reſtitution to its Nature, will yet be 
at a ſtand how to imagine, that Great Froſt 
likewiſe ſhou'd bring the @nick = filver 
nearer to its own Nature too. I anſwer, 
That Salts liquify'd will coagulate or cry- 

5 ſtalize, 
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from the Weather-glaſſes. 151 
ſtalize, 2. e. will return to their own pro- 
per Natures, both in Cold and in Heat: 
And therefore tho moſt Men practiſe the 


Setting them in a Cool Cellar for that 
Purpoſe, yet ſome (as ZWELFER) adviſe, 


as the beſt means to have them ſpeedily 
and fairly Cryſtaliz'd, to keep them con- 
ſtantly in Balneo. Thus alſo the Lympha 
of the Blood does become a Jelly if you 
ſet it in a Cool Place, and the ſame is by 
Warmth in like manner inſpiſſated. 

It will not be amiſs to add by way of 
Corollary a Note concerning Healthful 


and Sickly Seaſons, more particularly as 


may refer to this Phenomenon of Great 
Cold and Froſt. If therefore Quzck-ſitver 
and Liquids are neareſt their own Natures, 
and have leſs Violence done to them, in 
very Cold and very Hot Seaſons ; the 
Humours of our Bodies, as Liquids, in 
all Probability muſt be in ſome meaſure 
accordingly affected. And that therefore 
Cold is Healthful, I argue from the vaſt 
Number of Old Men and Women to be 


found upon the Mountains of England, 
comparatively to what are found elſe- 


wher C. 
Again, 
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152 Cine of the Weather 
Again, the Blood itſelf (or the vital 


Liquor of Animals equivalent to it) is in 
moſt kinds of Animals in Nature, or its 


Natural State, ſenſibly Cold ; for that the 
Species of Quadrupeds and Fowls are not 
to be compar'd, for Number, to Fiſhes and 
Inſects; there being in all Probability (by 
what I have obſerv'd) above a hundred 
Species of theſe latter Creatures, whoſe 


Vital Juice is Cold, to one of the former : 
But becauſe we moſt converſe with thoſe 


whoſe Vital Juice is Hot, we are apt to 
think the ſame of all. 

Mr. BoYLE has left us theſe general 
Obſervations and Directions concerning 
the Barometer : 

I. It will be requiſite ite to note the Day 
and Hour in which Obſervations are made. 

2. The Situation of the Place where 
the Barometer ſtands as to Height, ſince 
by the Length of the Atmoſpherical Pillar 
of Air, that preſſes upon it, the Height of 
the Mercury may vary, tho' not always 
exactly; for ſometimes upon Changes in 
the Air not otherwiſe obſervable, the 
Mercury will ſubſide more than uſually in 
that which ſtands fartheſt from the Centre 


of 
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of the Earth, when at the ſame time it 
does not proportionably ſubſide in that 
which is plac'd in a Lower Station. And 

It perhaps may be worth noting, whether 
upon exceſſive Droughts, when the Ground 
is parch'd and crack'd, ſome Subterraneal 

Effluvia may not riſe, which may add a 
Specific Gravity to the Air, 

Nor will it be needleſs, when other Ob- 
ſervations are making, at the ſame time 
ro obſerve the Weather ; as alſo what 
Winds blow, and Whether Violent or 
more Remiſs. For ſometimes it is obſerv'd, 
that when High Winds blow, the Mercury 
is the Lower, tho' not always. 

But to favour what has been intimated, 
iS. That rhe Alterations in the Weight 
of the Air depend on Subterraneal Steams 
mix d with it; it has been obſerv'd that 
after long Droughts, upon a Shower of 

Rain, ſo many Steams have been either 
prevented from Riſing, or depreſs'd and 

© precipitated, that the e has ſubſided 

within Two ſixteen Parts of an Inch. 

1 Ihe Reverend and Ingenicus Dr. DEsA- 

 GULIERS's Account of Barometers is this: 

Z Tis evident that the Mercury within 

the Tube gravitates as much on the Surface 
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of the ſtagnant Mercury, as the Air does 
on the reſt of its Surface; and that a 
Column of Air reaching to the Top of the 
Atmoſphere, is of the fame Weight with 
a Column of Mercury of the fame Baſis, 
and of an Height equal to the Mercury 
in the Tube. Now if the Air ſhou'd grow 


Heavier, and preſs more on the Surface of 


the ſtagnant Mercury, then the Mercury 
in the Tube might riſe Higher, that it 


may be equal in Weight to a Column of 


Air of the ſame Baſis, rcaching to the Top 


of the Atmoſpherc. 
Hence it follows, that the Height of the 


Mercury in the Tube may be fitly apply*d 
to meaſure the Gravity of the Air, and on 


that account an Inſtrument fitted to that 


purpoſe is call'd AI Barometer. 

Sometimes the Mercury Riſes 31 Inches, 
ſometimes it ſtands at 29, but ſeldom un- 
der, and of Conſequence the Gravity of 
the Air muſt alter proportionably. 

Since Gravity is always proportionable 
to the Quantity of Matter, it is impoſſible 
that the Air ſhou'd change its Gravity, 
without changing its Quantity of Matter ; 
and therefore "ſome have thought this Dif- 


— 


ference 
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ference of the Air's Gravity to proceed 


from its being more or leſs oyercharg'd 


with Vapours : If this were the Caſe, there 


muſt be as many Vapours in the Air at a 


time, as are equal to three Inches of Mer- 


cary, for ſo much we find the Mercury 
riſes or falls. 

Now Mercury is about fourteen times 
Heavier than Water, and conſequently 
there mult be in the Air at once as many 
Vapours as will cqual in Length a Column 
of Water of forty-two Inches High, and 
whoſe Baſis is equal vo the Surface of the 
Earth.; which is more than falls down in 
Rain during a whole Year ; for a whole 
Year's Rain does not fill a Veſſel above 
fourteen or fifreen Inches High, as is ob- 
ſcrv'd in the Hiſtory of the Royal Acade- 
my at Paris. 

The Reaſon then why the Air is Heavier 


at one time than another, ariſes from 


there being more Air on that Parr of the 
Earth'sSurface where the Air grows Heavier, 
and this proceeds from Winds; e. gr. 
If the Wind (which is nothing but a Stream 
of Air) ſhou'd blow over any Place, and 
the Air thus mov'd ſhou'd be kept in that 

W3 Placg 
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Place by Mountains or Hills; or if two 
Contrary Winds ſhou'd blow on the ſame 
Place, the Air wou'd be heap'd up in the 


Middle, and conſequently there being more 
Air, its Gravity will be encreas'd : But 
if a Wind ſhou'd blow over a Country, 
the Air which is over that Place will be 
leſs in Quantity, and conſequently Lighter. 
Hence it is plain, that Winds are the only 
Cauſe of the Air's Gravity. 

When the Air is Heavy, the Sun acting 
on the Surface of the Water raiſes the Va- 
pours from it; theſe being rais'd are ſpe- 
cifically Lighter than Air, and conſequent- 


ly they muſt riſe Higher, till they come to 


an Air of the fame ſpecifick Gravity with 
themſelves, Where they will reſt ; and a 
vaſt Collection of theſe Vapours from 
Clouds, fo long as the Air continues Heavy, 
the Vapours will be ſuſtain d, and the 
Weather will be Fair. But if the Air turns 
Lighter, the Vapours which were in Aqui 
librio with it before, will now prepon- 
derate, and conſequently deſcend : In their 
Deſcent being continually check'd by the 
greater Reſiſtance of Air with which they 
meet, _ Will be Condens d; this Con- 
| denſation 
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from the Weatber-glaſſes. 1 57 
denſation will ſtill grow more and more, 
till at laſt they are form'd into Drops of 
Rain. | 5 

Hence it follows, That when the Mer- 
cury is High, then the Weather will be 
Fair; and when it Falls Low, the Vapours 
then not being ſufficiently ſuſtain d by 
the Air, muſt alſo Fall, and the Weather 
will be Rainy, and the Rain more or leſs 
according as the Mercury Riſes or Falls in 
the Tube. Upon this Principle common 
Weather-Glaſſes are made. 

I ſhall conclude this Chapter with a 
Word or two about Hygrometers. As 
the Thermometer meaſures the Degrees of 
Cold and Heat, and the Barometer thoſe 
of the Weight of the Air, ſo we may 
make uſe of a Machine call'd Hygrometer 
or Hygroſcope to meaſure the Dryneſs or 
Humidity of the Air; for certain it is, 
that the Air is more or leſs Moiſt, as it is 
more or leſs ſtock'd with Vapours. 

One ſort of Hygrometer may be made 
of a String of Cat-gut, five Foot long, 
made faſt at its two Extremities, againſt 


any Wall or Wainſcot, loaded in the mid- 


dle with a Lead-Weight of nine Ounces 
and 
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and three Quarters, tied to the String, 
which will lower it more or leſs according 
to the Degrees of the Dryneſs or Moiſture 
of the Air mark'd upon a perpendicular 
Plain divided into equal Parts, like the 
Table belonging to a Barometer : for 
when the String has been ſteep'd in Brine, 
the Moiſtneſs of the Air will contract it, 
and fo raiſe the Weight; and on the con- 
trary, the Dryneſs of the Air will extend 
it, and conſequently the Weight will fink. 
You may alſo contrive an Index to be 
plac'd againſt the Degrees of Variation, to 
{lide Higher or Lower, and by it diſcover 
how much the Weather varies every Day, 
or isat a Stand. Inſtead of Cat-ſtring you 
may have a Piece of Packthread or Whip- 
cord five Foot long, which indeed ſcems 
to be more ſuſceptible of Moiſture ; for 
Moiſture eaſily inſinuates into all Porous 
Bodies, and above all, into Strings which 
ſhorten ſenſibly upon the acceſlion of the 
| leaſt Moiſture. Thus when SixTvus V. 
ſet up the Obelisk of the Vatican in Rome, 
the Cables being made lopger by that huge 
Weight, which (M. OZANAM tells us) 
weigh d one Million, ſix Thouſand, forty- 
eight 
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eight Pounds, he order'd the Cables to be 
ſoak d in Water, upon which they ſhrunk 


ſo that they ſer that huge Maſs upon its 


Baſis, as it now ſtands. Thus M. Oz ANANM 
tell us in a few Words; but the true Story 
is this, and worthy of a Digreſſion. The 
aforemention'd Obelisł is ſtill ſtanding in 
Rome, and conſiſts of one ſolid Stone, a 
kind of Ophite or ſpotted Marble, anci- 
cntly conſecrated to the Honour of the 
the Emperor JUL TuS C SAR, and 
erected in the Cirque of NERO; but in 
the Year 1586, remov'd into a more emi- 
nent Place, at the vaſt Charge of Pope 
SIxX TuS QUINFUSsS, and by the admi- 
rable Skill of Do MIN ICUS FON TAN us, 


an excellent Architect and Engineer. This 


Stone is in Height 170 Foot above the 
Baſe, in Breadth at the Bottom 12 Foot, at 
the Top 8 Foot. It weigh'd 9,586,148 56. 
And the Weight of the Cables, Cords, 
and Pullies, and other moveable Inſtru- 
ments uſed in raiſing it, amounted to 


1,4258 24 0b. according to the Computa- 
tion of GEORG1Us DRANDIUS. The 


Removing and Erection of this Obelisk, 
was thought to be ſuch a rare Work of 
3 
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Art, that the Engineer, beſides the grear 
Maſs of Treaſure he receiv'd for a Re- 
ward from his Holineſs, thereby acquir'd 
to himſelf immortal Renown ; for no leſs 
than 56 Learned Men have ſince profeſ- 
ſedly written, to deſcribe his Machines 
then uſed, and to celebrate his Praiſes, as 
MoNnANTHOLIUs tells us. But notwith- 
ſtanding all their Praiſes, he ow'd no ſmall 


Part of his Honour to Fortune, or rather 


to the Direction of a Carter, who ſtood 
by as an idle Spectator : For the Engineer 
a lictle miſtaken in his Forecaſt of the 
Stretching of the Cables and Ropes, found 
when he came to ſet the erected Obelisk 
upon the Pedeſtal, that he had not rais d 
it high enough by two or three Inches, 


and to raiſe it Higher with thoſe Machines 


ro ſtretch, it was impoſlible. Confounded 
with Shame and Deſpair by this unfore- 
ſcen Failure, he began to think of flying 
to fave his Life, which he had pawn'd to 


the Pope to be forfeited if he did not ac- 


compliſh this difficult Work he had under- 
taken : When as Good Luck wou'd have 


it, out of the Crowd of vulgar Gazers, 


comes a poor Carter and adviſes him to 
N ſoak 
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ſoak all his Cables and Ropes in Water; 
which being done, the Ropes quickly 
ſwell'd and ſhortned themſelves ; ſo that 


they lifred up the Column to a due Height, 
and then the over-joy'd Engineer with 


eaſe plac d it upon the Pedeſtal, 

The ſame is an Obſeryation likewiſe 
amongſt Mariners, that new Cable being 
ſoak'd in Water, will ſhrink fo that a 
large Ship, with the Current of the Sea 
a Violence of Tempeſts, is not able to 
ſtretch it out again. 

*Tis alſo an Obſervation 3 
that only the Humidity of the Air in foggy 
Weather, will ſo contract the Bell-ropes, 
that they will be too ſhort for them, ſo 
that they are often forc'd to let them out; 
for it is obſerv'd, that when two or three 
Men have us'd their whole Strength for 
ſome conſiderable time in raiſing a Bell 
of 20 or 30,00/b, that the Rope will 
be ſtretch'd out but very little, till the 
Moiſture is again exhal'd out of it. 

But to proceed — 

Another Way of making a good Hy- 
groſcope is, by putting a certain Quantity 


of Salt-petre well calcin'd, into one Scale 


of a juſt Balance, and an equal Weight of 
Lead- 
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Lead-Drops into the other, ſo as to make 
the Scales hang exactly in Aquilibrio ; 
then add to the Centre of the Motion of 
the Balance, a ſmall Circle divided into 
equal Parts, repreſenting the Degrees of 
the Dryneſs or Moiſture of the Air, which 
the Tongue of the Balance will point to, 
as the Air grows Moiſter or Drier, for the 
Moiſter the Air grows, the more will the 
Lead riſe. Let the Hygrometer be fixt up in 
a Room where no Fire is wont to be made. 

But the Invention of Hygroſcopes is end- 
leſs : I ſhall therefore only add this Ob- 
ſervation : Mr. FOUCHER, an ingenious 
Frenchman ſays, he has experienc'd, by 
means of an Hygrometer, that in Sum- 
mer the Weather is Moiſter between Three 
and Nine in the Morning: and that the 
Air is Moiſter (or fuller of Vapours) at 
Full Moon, than when the Moon is near 
the Change. | 


An Eſſay towards accounting for a con- 
tinued Courſe of Wet Tears. 


VERY one knows, that ( generally 
ſpeaking) Great Rains are ſucceeded 
by Great Droughts, and Great Droughts 
| by 


continued Wet Tears. 163 

by Great Rains: But a continu'd Courſe | 
of Wet Years is not ſo eaſily accounted for. ' 
PLUTARcH in his Life of Marius, 1 
makes this Obſervation, That Great Bat- | 
tles, generally ſpeaking, are attended with 'v 
Great Rains. And in this Iagree with him: 
Bur I do not like the Reaſon he gives for 
his Opinion. He makes the Great Effu- 
ſion of Blood in Time of War to be the 
Cauſe of theſe Great Rains, by reaſon of 
the thick Vapours that they produce. Tis 
enough to make any one's Blood riſe, to 
find that any Man in cool Blood, ſhou'd 
be ſo bloodily miſtaken, as to imagine 
that Blood ſhou'd be the Cauſe of Rain. 
For how is it poſlible there ſhou'd be ſuf- 
ficient Quantities of Blood to create ſuch 
vaſt Bodies as Clouds? When once the 
greateſt Part of the Blood is reſolv'd into 
its firſt Principles, the Alcalious, Phleg- 
matic, and Terrene Parts ſubſiding (which 
are three Parts in five) there will remain 
no ſuch Quantities of the Votatile Alca- 
lious, and Sulphureous Parts to be exhal'd 
ſo as to form any great matter of Clouds 
for ſuch great Rains. Beſides, the whole 
Maſs of Blood in a Human Body is reckon'd 
A 2 at 
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164 The Cauſe of 
at molt to be but 24 Pound Weight and 
perhaps when a Man comes to be kill'd in 


Battle, either by a Cannon-bullet or Small- 
ſhot, his Body does not Bleed out above 


the odd four Pound Weight. Therefore 
Ican ſcarce think it poſlible that the Blood 
of a Million of Men ſhed in ſeveral Bat- 
tles ſhou'd be ſufficient to furniſh out, in 
Vapours and Exhalations, only one ſingle 
Cloud of Rain of ſeveral Miles Circum- 
ference, much leſs many Clouds, ſo as to 

make Long and Continu'd Rains. | 
Whatever might be the Cauſe of Great 
Rains in former Ages 1 ſhall not pretend 
to determine, but ſince the Invention and 
Firing of ſo much Gun- powder, in Times 
of War, (of which we have had the Ex- 
perience in this laſt Age more than ever) 
I cannot but think that the Elements are 
much alter d, and that we have had Greater 
Rains of late Years than ever were known 
ip former Ages; and therefore I cannot 
but attribute theſe Great Rains to the vaſt 
Quantities of Sulphur and Nitre occaſion'd 
by the continual Exploſions of ſuch pro- 
digious Quantities of Gun-powder in Time 
of War. For theſe great Quantities of 
Sulphug 
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Sulphur and Nitre ariſing from the Ex- 
ploſion of Gun-powder (beſides the ordi- 
nary Quantities of Sulphur and Nitre ari- 
ſing from the Exhalations out of the Pores 
of the Earth, together with the conſtant | 
Vapours ariſing from the Seas and Rivers) 
do naturally produce Great Rains of them- 
ſelves, or elſe Thunder and Lightning con- 
tinually attended with great Rains, and 
that not only immediately but for ſeveral 
Days and Weeks after. Which plainly 
ſhews that there is a natural Diſpoſirion in 
Sulphur and Nitre to produce Rain, and 
any one knows that Sulphur and Nitre are 
diſſoluble in Water, and when they are 
embodied in a Watry Cloud; or how- 
ever, it is Matter of Fact that Rain is the 
conſtant Concomitant of Thunder and 
Lightning which are caus'd by Sulphur and 
Nitre. We may call to mind (ſome of us) 
the Great Rains that were in the Time of 
the late Civil Wars. We may eaſily re- 
member the continual Wet Years we had 
during the late twelve Years Campaign in 
Flanders, beſides thoſe occaſion'd by Wars 
likewiſe in ſeveral other Parts of the 
World at the ſame time. We may ſtill 
more 
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more eaſily remember the Wet Summers 
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during the late Wars in Poland and 
Italy, &c. when at one ſingle Siege there 
were at leaſt 5000 Bombs fir'd off, many 
of them 500 I. Weight, and 1046. of 
Powder generally uſed in firing off each 
ſingle Bomb. The great Quantities of 
Powder exploded in the aforeſaid Wars 
muſt needs ſurely alter the Elements and 
be the Occaſion of more than Ordinary 
Rains. For nothing can be the Material 
Cauſe of Rain but Sulphur and Nitre, and 


the more the Clouds are ſupply'd with this 
Matter, the more the Earth will be ſup- 


ply'd with ir, and conſcquently by a re- 
ciprocal Motion of Aſcenſion and Deſcen- 
ſion we may (I think) reaſonably account 


for the unuſual Temperature of the Air, 
and the Unſeaſonableneſs of the Weather. 


We may make the ſame Obſervations 
from the Eruptions of Yolcano's and Burn- 
ing Mountains, which often ſend forth 
ſuch great Quantities of Sulphureous Va- 
pours that they never fail forming of 
Clouds: A late Inſtance of which we 
had given us in a Public News - paper 
call'd The Evening Poſt, Ne 2855 
Oc. 10. 


Wes. 
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OZ. 10. 1727. About Four in the After- 
noon it was obſerv'd that Mount VEsUv1vus 
(which during two Days had vomited, 
without Intermiſſion, Torrents of blazing 
Bitumen, both out of its principal Mouth, 
and out of thoſe which are on one Side) 
was wholly cover'd over with very dark 
and thick Clouds, which moving gradu- 
ally towards the City of Naples, ſurround- 
ed it with Darkneſs: At the ſame time 
there was ſome Rain and Thunder, but 
both inconſiderable. About Ten in the 
Evening the Claps of Thunder increas'd, 
the Air was inflam'd and darted Fire, by 
which the Houſes were much damag'd, and 
ſeveral Perſons ſorely hurt. This was fol- 
low'd for the Space of four Hours with 
ſuch prodigious Showers of Razn, that it 
look'd as if all the Ciſterns of Heaven 
had been open'd to deſtroy the aforeſaid 
| miſerable City and the neighbouring Vil- 
lages, Oc. whoſe Inhabitants were thrown 
into unſpeakable Conſter nation at the Sight 
of the Danger they were in 
Another Inſtance we had from another 
News-paper call'd The Whitehall Evening 
FOR, N* 2263; Sept. 15. 1732. At 
Lisbon 
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Lisbon in Portugal, there was a moſt 
dreadful Storm of Rain, Thunder and 
Lightning, which fer Fire to the Great 
Tower of the Caſtle there, and blew up 
the Magazine of Powder, in which there 
was little leſs than 1 20,000 46. Weight be- 
ſides a great Quantity of Bombs and Gre- 
nades all fild. The Blaſt of which Powder 
was ſo violent that the whole Caſtle, with 
the four Low Towers, were blown up into 
the Air, and above three Parts of the 
Town entirely deſtroy'd, and above 600 
Perſons buried in the Ruins. After this 
there was a Succeſſion of Her and Tem- 


peſtuous Weather for a Month. 


This may ſuffice to ſhew what a Diſpo- 
ſition there is in Sulphur and Nitre to 
create Rain. 

The like Obſervations might be made 
from large and ftrangeMETEORs ſome- 
times ſeen in the Sky. To inſtance in one, 


in 'the Year 1668. the famous Antiquary 


Mr. AN r. Woop ſays that he and ſeve- 
ral other Gentlemen were at Sir JoHN 
AUBREY's Houſe at Borſtall, Bucks, 
May 16, when a Draco volans, in Shape 
like a tall Spire Steeple, was ſeen about 
Ten 
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Ten o Clock at Night to fall from the 
Sky. It made the Place fo light for a 
time that they cou'd ſee to Read, and 


' when it came to the Lower Region, it 


vaniſh'd into Sparkles, making a Report. 
Great Rains (ſays he) and Inundations 
follow'd. 

I might ſtill add, that this Opinion re- 
ceives farther Confirmation, every Year, 
from the March Winds that never fail 
producing April Showers. For the Sun's 
Hear being very powerful about the Time 
of the Spring Solſtice, unlocks the Pores 


of the Earth that the Winter Cold had 


ſhut up, and fo lets looſe great Quantities 
of Nitrous and Sulphureous Vapours into 
the Air, which are the Cauſe of what we 
call March Winds, and after they are got 
up into the Superior Regions, are there 
by the Cold of thoſe Regions naturally 
condens'd into Showers of Raz. 

In a Word, How often may we obſerve, 
that after a few ſultry Days in the Spring 
or Summer-time, when the Sun has ex- 
tracted good Quantities of Nitrous and 
Sulphureous Vapours, they quickly fall 
down again in Showers of Rain And 

Y that 
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that Rain-water is impregnated with Sul- 
phur and Nitre, is evident to any one that 
has not loſt his Senſes, I mean thoſe of 
Tafte and Smell. 


Thus having given my Opinion con- 
cerning the Cauſe of Great and Continu'd 


Rains, I conclude this Topic with this 


Quære, vis. Whether or no (if we ſhou'd 


make Obſervations on former Seaſons) one 
might not date the Unſeaſonableneſs of 
the Seaſons of late Years, from the Time 
of the Invention and Uſe of Gun-powder, 
300 Years ago ? Burt this Piece of Work 
I wou'd willingly leave to the Philomaths 


of this Age. 


Another Eſſay towards accounting For the 
Cauſe of an Aurora Borealis, or ſtrange 
Appearance in the Air, Mar. 6. 1744. 


AT E when the Sun rolld down the Weſter 
Way, | | 
His Chariot ſhining with a fainter Ray, 
The Silver Moon appear d ſerenely bright, 
And o'er the Globe diffus'd a keener Light ; 
The Planets and illuſtrious Stars were ſeen, 
In myſtic Circles dancing round their Queen: 
A ſtrange Appearance fillid us with Surprize, 


The Dread of Hearts, and Wonder of all Eyes ! 
| The 
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The Skies unclos d, and with prodigious Light 
Encreas'd the Luſtre of that Starry Night ; 
Thro the wide Hemiſphere, with ſudden Blaze, 
I darted to the South its ſtranger Rays; 

As tho the Sun (who lately rolPd away) 
Return'd afreſh, his Glories to diſplay, 
And gild our Region with a ſecond Day, 
So dreadful lately did the Lights appear, 
Which ſpread ver all the Northern Hemiſphere ; 


When Sol retiring to his Weſtern Bed, 
Shot from his Source of Fire a deeper Red ; 


One ſudden Flaſh ſucceeds, as one expires, 
And Hea? n bot thick its momentary Fires, 


March 6th 1713, in the Evening, was 
obſerv'd in the Firmament, in moſt Parts 
of Europe, a very ſurprizing Phenome- 
uon, call'd by the Naturaliſts AURORA 
BoREAL1s, Which tho' not ſo rare in 
more Northern Climes, is very ſeldom 
ſeen in our Southern Parts, and is gene- 
rally of leſs Duration where more frequent, 


(and yet oftner ſeen in theſe Southern Parts 


of late Years than eyer). The Occaſion of 
which I ſuppoſe to be thoſe vaſt Quantities 
of Sulphur and Nitre ariſing from the con- 
tinual Exploſion of fo much Gun- powder 
{over and above what are exhal'd out of 


the Earth) in Times of War, which have 


been more frequent in theſe Parts of the 
T3 World 
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World than ever). If it be objected, that 
I give the ſame Reaſon for theſe Coruſca- 
tions as for Rain ; I anſwer, The Cale is 


different; for Rains are always form'd in 


the groſs Atmoſphere, but theſe Coruſca- 
tions are made in the Pure Ather beyond 
the Atmoſphere, or ar leaſt beyond the 
Verge of the Atmoſphere. 

In the North-Weſt was obſerv'd a ſmall 
Cloud {if it might be ſo call'd), or rather 
a Gathering in the Sky, having ſomething 
Particular in its Colour. After ſome time 
it began to labour and curl, and made 
many extraordinary Motions and inter- 
volving Turns within itſelf. In five or ſix 
Minutes after it had work'd in this man- 
ner within it ſelf, folding (as it were) and 
unfolding, it ſeparated ir ſelf into long 
and broad Streams of Light, Coru ſcation 
or Fulgor, iſſuing out of the aforeſaid 
darkiſh Cloud or Fund of Vapours (about 
25 or 30 Degrees above the Horizon, 
North-Eaſt as near as cou'd be gueſs d) 
reſembling the Beams of the Sun ſetting 


In a drizling Evening, the Streams point- 


ing directly towards the Zenith. It was 


the more aſtoniſhing, conſidering the Sun 
had 
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had been more than an Hour ſet, and the 
Moon's Riſing not being till Morning. 


Preſently after ſome other Streams or 
Pyramids of Light iſſued out of the ſame 
Cloud, near to the former, with a very. 


unuſual Light, and withVariety of Colours, 
Black, Blue, Flame-colour, Yellow, Oc. 
and ſo more and more, till all thar Part 
of the Heavens was over-ſpread. Theſe 
Bright Beams ſeem d to make their way, 


one after another, Regularly enough into 


the MWeſt. When they were all poſted in 
the Meſt, of a ſudden, after one another, 
they ſhort almoſt directly Eaſt-wards (and 
avoided the South entirely) and this they 
did with the utmoſt Precipitation and 
Celerity, In the Eaſt they appear'd 
Higher-colour'd than they did in the Meſt; 


but rertain'd ſtill for a little while the Re- 


ſemblance rather of Columns of Light 
than of Fire-beams. Ar laſt they began 
ro wheel about, and intermingle their 
Points, and made ſuch violent and quick 
Vibrations among one another, that it 
was not poſlible to find. out the Order of 


their Motions. This Hurly-burly of Con- 


fuſion was about Seven o Clock in the 
Evening, 
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a bright Globular Body appear'd as big as, 
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Evening, and more eſpecially about the 
Zenith, and laſted about an Hour and 
Half; from the Violence whereof on a 
ſudden burſt out a very great Party- colour d 
Flame, which ſeem'd to be double and 
folding in upon it ſelf with great Vehe- 
mence and Fury. Thro' all that diſturb'd 
Region of the Air, the Stars appear'd 


clear, as thro' a thin bright Smoak, or as 


the Sun ſometimes thro' a thin bright 
Cloud. The other Part of the Heaven 
toward the North-Eaſt and South-Eaſt, 
was very clear, the Stars bright and 
twinkling as in a Winter's Cold Night 
when there is no Moon. About Nine 
o'Clock at Night theſe Meteors in a great 
meaſure diſappear'd, but not quite : Some 


faint ſort of Contentions and Undulations 


were ſtill perceiv d from the Eaſt to the 
North : And about Ten O Clock they 
broke out again with freſh Violence, and 
darted to the Weſt in the ſame manner as 
before, and thence to the Eaſt, and fo 
continu'd till about Half an Hour paſt 
Eleven, and then they retird from the 
Eaſt to the North again: About Twelve 


and 
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and like the Sun at his Riſing, but not 
quite ſo clear. During this Time, the 
Light was ſuch that one might plainly fee 
to Read. The Night was calm, not ſo 
much as a Breath of Wind was pereeiv'd. 


About Three the next Morning, the Coruſ- 


cations by degrees ceas'd, and the Ereas 
Light in the North. Eaſt exactly reſembled 
the Dawn of Day, (tis frequently ſeen 
in the Morning in the Northern Parts of 
Enrope) and therefore calld AURORA 
BoREALIS. . 


For then ſmall Sparks appear d, and ſcatter'd Light 

Broke fwiftly forth, and wa#'d the fleepy Night < 

The Night amaz'd began to haſte away, 

As if thoſe Fires were Beams of coming Day. 
CREECH's Lucret. 


Now the Natural Cauſe of this Phe- 
nomenon I take to be a vaſt Quantity of 
Nitrous Particles exhal'd from the melted 
Snow (an unuſual Quantity of which we 
had in the Winter time) together with an 
Exhalation of a great Quantity of Sulphu- 
reous Particles, which had been long lock'd 
up in the Pores of the Earth, and upon 
the Melting of the Syow rais'd up into 
the Middle are of the Air ( otherwiſe 

this 


PF 
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| 
this Phenomenon cou'd not have been ſo 
A | univerſally ſeen, as it was, in all Parts). ; 
| Theſe Nitrous and Sulphureous Particles 
being exhal'd in thin Vapours by the Heat 
of the Fun and other wands ip the Mid- 
dle Region, were by degrees condens'd by 
circumambient, but thin and tranſparent, 
Clouds together with the Coldneſs of that 
Region, till at laſt they became a ſtrong 
compacted Body, — Vis unita fortior. 
1 This reſtleſs and rebellious Spirit of Nitre 
and Sulphur in Conjunction, growing 
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, ſtronger and ſtronger, and altogether im- 7 

| patient of Reſtraint, was for a long time 
ſtruggling for Liberty; till at length, part. 
ly by the kind Influence of the rarifying 
Fun, removing the Frontiers, and fo mak- : 
ing Way for the preſſing ambient Clouds : 
to fall back ; and partly by its own pro- 
per Force and Motion, fir d with a turbu- 
Jent and reftleſs Spirit, it burſt thro' al! 
Obſtacles (the finer Part of it taking Fire 
firſt) diſplaying it ſelf in flying Colours, 
in long Streams of Light, and here and 
there aſtoniſhing Coruſcations; to the no 
ſmall Amazement of the Lower World, 
many of whole ignorant Inhabitants ſtood 

behold- 
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beholding theWond'rous, becauſe Unuſual 
Sight. SEN 

Tis not without good Reaſon, that 
Dr. HALLEY aſſumes the Effluvia of the 


Magnetical Matter for this Purpoſe, ſince: 


tis evident that our Globe of Earth is no 
other than One Great Magnet, and theſe 
Aurore Boreales are ſeldom ſeen but in 


the Polar Regions of the World, and thar 


moſt commonly in the Winter Months. 
Theſe Bruta Fulmina, this harmleſs 
Thunder and Lightning in the Middle 
Region of the Air, bears ſome Reſemblance 
with the Common Thunder and Light- 


uing in our grols Atmoſphere : And no 


doubt but this Unuſual Lightning was at- 
tended with ſome Noz/e, tho' little, and 


not heard at this Diſtance, becauſe out of 


the Verge of our Sphere, and beyond the 
Convexity of our Atmoſphere. (That ex- 
traordinary Meteor of March 19. 1718. 
was computed by the Learned andAccurate 
Dr. HALLE x to be ſixty-nine Miles above 
the Surface of the Earth). And no doubt 
but the Matter of Both theſe Sorts of 
Thunder and Lightning, both in the Lower 
and Middle Region of the Air were the 

* ſame, 
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ſame, and even the Manner of their Gene- 
ration the ſame, only thoſe in the Upper 
Region were certainly generated of greater 
Quantity of Exhalations, and charg'd with 


greater Quantity of Nitre and Sulphur, 
and conſequently were rais'd the Higher. 


They differ only as to the Manner of 
Lightning and Illumination. Thoſe Light- 
nings that happen in the Lower Region, 
are ſtruck and darted upon the Earth all 
at once, I mean every ſingle Flaſh at one 
Stroke, and ſo all its Matter is ſcatter'd and 
diſpersd and hinder'd from rallying again: 
But the Lightnings in the Upper Region 
being not darted againſt any Hard Body, are 
ſeyeral times recollected. Theſe have a 
larger, finer, and more unconfin'd Space 
of Air for Expanſion and Exploſion. Theſe 


are ſhot, with the utmoſt celerity, a great 


many Miles at one Flaſh (according to the 
Strength and Quantity of the Aerial Gun- 
powder they are charg'd with) and then 
the remaining Matter is detain'd, embar- 


raſs d and involv'd within ſome diſtant and 


condenſing Cloud for ſome time, as the 
whole Matter was at firſt, till at length 


wy rally and burſt « out again in the ſame 
Manner 


2 
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Manner as before, and perform another 
Stage, and after that another, and perhaps 
another, till their Force being almoſt ſpent 


in ſuch long Journeys, their Vibrations 


grow fainter and fainter, and conſequent- 
ly ſhorter and ſhorter, they at laſt termi- 
nate in a General Illumination of rarify'd 
Air, like the Dawn of Day, and fo 
call'd AURORA BOREALIS, as I ſaid be- 
fore. To this we ſeem to have the concur- 
ring Opinion of the Learned Gas SEN DUS 
(in Tom. II. Phyſicæ, p. 109.) — An, ut 
Cauſa utcunque dicatur, prodeunt aliquan- 
do e Terra Vapores ejuſmodi, ut longe 
altra Atmoſphere Convexitatem erumpen- 
tes, ad illam uſque Coni umbræ Terrenæ 
Regionem pertingunt, quam refracti 
Radii Solares ſic diluunt, ut ſi qui Va- 
pores in illam incurrerint, poſſint, illuſ- 
trati his Radiis, AURORA ſpeciem ex- 
hibere ? 

The Reaſon of all the Flaſhes of Light. 
ning darting in the ſame Tract, is the ra- 
rify'd Air caus d by the firſt Flaſh, For a 
ſmall Quantity of fore-running Particles 
breaking Priſon firſt, and ſetting out be- 
fore-hand, prepar'd the Way for the reſt by 

| 2 2 clearing 
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clearing the Air, and ſo caus'd thoſe faint 
Coruſcations which preceded thoſe more 
terrible and aſtoniſhing Flaſhes of Light- 
ning. | 

If it ſhou'd be objected againſt this Opi- 
nion of mine, That Nitre is a Cold Body, 
and therefore cou'd not be any Conſtituent 
Part of this Hot and Fiery Meteor I ſpeak 
of. Let us ſuppoſe the Suppoſition juſt, 
yet Nitre and d ulphur mixt together, muſt 
be allow'd to be Inflammable; and if the 
Objector had but Courage enough to place 
himſelf at the Mouth of a fir'd Cannon 
charg'd with ſuch Ingredients, he might 
quickly be convinc'd by Experiment. But 
not to put him to ſo much Danger, 'twill 


be ſafer for him to apply himſelf to that 


Learned Naturaliſt Mr. BO VL E for Con- 
viction, who in his Experimental Hi- 


ftory of Cold, (Tit. 17. ect. 8.) confutes 


G Ass EN Ds, who aſcribes the Frigorifick 
Virtue of Bodies to the Admixture of 
Nitre. Tho' I allow Nztre (ſays he) to 
be a Subſtance diſpers'd thro* moſt Bodies, 
yet, ſince Cold is only a Privative Quality 
and an Abſence of Heat, there are other 
Agents, which by ſtopping the Motion of 
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the inſenſible Parts of a Body, may deprive 
jt of its Property of Heating. And tho* 
GASSENDUSsS aſſerts, that Bodies receive 


the Impreſſions of Cold from Nitrous Ex 


balations ſwimming in the Air; yet a- 
mongſt all the Experiments I have made 
to reſolve Nitre into Vapours, I have not 
found that it was able to effect more in the 
Production of Cold, than any other Saline 
Bodies. And Spirit of Nitre is ſo far from 
having an actual Coldneſs greater than any 
other Bodies, that it is potentially Hot. 
And whether the Exhalations of Notre will 
congeal Water or not, Spirit of Nitre, I 

have obſerv'd, will Jitlolve Ice, as ſoon 
almoſt as Spirit of Wine: And tho Nitre 
mixt with Snow or Ice may promote Cons 
gelation, yet it proves not that the Parts 


of Nitre are frigorifick ; ſince the Experi- 


ment will ſucceed with Spirit of Wine 
Thus far that Excellent Nataral;f. - 
Let us now compare what has been ſaid 
upon our Phænomenon which appear d late- 
ly, with a like Phenomenon that appear d 


about a hundred Years ago, and is deſcrib'd 


by the afore-merition'd Learned Gas- 


SENDUS, in his Chapter De AURORA 
BOREALT, 
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BoREAL1, © Ipnibus noctu per Aerem 


diſcurrere viſis. Tom. ii. Phyſicæ, p. 105. &c. 


Circa Fulgorem mirabilem, qui aliquando Nocte 
intempeſtiva & ſilente Lund, totum Septentrionalem 
Tractum ita occupat, ut claram AuRoR AM men- 


tiatur, unde & AURORA BoREALIs ab aliquibus 


dicitur. Quædam Phænomenorum (inquit SENECA) 
tantum Lucis emittunt, ut fugent Tenebras, & Diem 
repreſentent, donec conſumpto Alimento, primum 
Obſcuriora ſint, deinde Flammæ modo, que in fe 
cadit, per aſſiduam diminutionem redigantur in nihi- 
lum. Tale Phenomenon apparuit Anno 1521. Sept. 12. 

Sunt quatuor modi horum Phenomenorum gene- 
randorum, qui ab Er euRO recenſentur. Unus non 
prorsùòs improbabilis eſſe videtur, ut habens quidpiam 
fimile cum Fulminum Generatione. Scilicet ejuſdem 
generis Materies fic aſcendere ſursùm debet, ut non 
grandi quidem & condensa Nube, ſed tenui tamen 
nec ſerenitatem conturbante Nebula (nempe tales 
aliquæ ſunt ex quibus ſzpe vidimus concreſcere ſpontè 
in ſereno Nubes) ut, inquam, tenui Nebula ( quaſi 
amictu quodam) contineri debeat, quouſque Sublime 
evecta, intra eam volvatur, incaleſcat, ex qui parte 


tenuior, amiculuſque fragilior fuerit, accendatur, 


erumpat, ac interim Ignis reliquam Materiam, ob 
ſui lentorem, ſeu tenacitatem non ſtatim depaſtam, 
in reſiduam partem amiculi urgeat, avolantemque, ut 
continens ſui pabulum inſectaretur, quouſque ed 


_ plane conſumpta, ipſe extabeſcat, & viſibilis fieri de- 


ſinat. 
Albor ille, five Au RoRæ ſpeciem æmulata Claritas, 


apparuit mihi ad Boream; fic ad Boream quoque ap. 
ms VE Ai conſpicua fuit, nemini vero 
prorsùs 
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prorsus ad Auſtrum, Stuporem adauget, vel ex eo 
quod cum Materies Phænomeni fuiſſe pertenuis Vapor 
videretur, oportuerit talem Vaporem eſſe aut im- 
menſæ Diffuſionis Secundum Terræ Superficiem, aut 
immenſe Altitudinis, ut nihil Superficiei Terræ De- 
vexitas obſtiterit, quo minùs è Locis aded diſſitis 
eodem in fitu conſpiceretur : ac tanto magis, fi ul- 
teriùs & in extremum uſque Septentrionalem fuit Phæ- 
nomenon propagatum. | 


i. e. | 
Concerning thoſe wonderful Flaſhes of Lightning, 


that ſometimes in à quiet and dark Night ſo enlighten 


all the Northern Part of the Sky that it reſembles a 


clear Morning, and is therefore call'd by ſome AURORA 


BoREALI1s, or the NORTHERN MoRNING. There 
are ſome Phænomena or Meteors (/ays SENECA) 
that ſend out ſo much Light, that they diſpel the Dark- 
neſs of the Night and repreſent the Day, till after 
their Aliment was ſpent, their Light began to grow 
dimmer, and at laſt like a Flame by continual Dimi- 
nution was wholly extinguiſh'd. Such was the Phæno- 
menon that was ſeen Sept. 12. 1621. 

Eric vs reckons up four Ways whereby theſe 
Phænomena come to be generated. One of which is 
not altogether improbable, as being ſomething like the Ge- 
neration of Common Thunder and Lightning. For the 
Matter of this Sort of Meteors /hou'd aſcend Upwards 


fo as not to be involv'd in any great or thick Cloud, but 


only a thin and tranſparent one (like thoſe we often ſee 


form greater Clouds in a clear Sky), 1 jay, the Matter 
ſhau'd be contain'd in ſome little thin Cloud, till being 


rais'd up High it be involv'd in it, and grows Hot, 
and takes Fire at the thinner and weaker Part of the 
9 Cloud, 
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x 84. The Cauſe of an 
Cloud, burſts out, and in the mean time this Combuſtion 
forces the reſt of the Matter (that is not preſently con- 
fum'd by reaſon of its Viſcoſity) into the other Part of 
the Cloud, and follows it flying off as containing its 
Aliment, until ſuch time as that Matter is quite con- 
fum'd, and it ſelf is extinguiſh'd and becomes inviſible, 
That Light or Coruſcation that reſembled the Morn- 
ing (ays GassgnDus) appear'd to me in the North; 
and WL it did to every body that ſaw it ; but no body ever 
faw it in the South Quarter. Tas the more ſur- 
prizing upon this account, becauſe ſince the Matter of 
this Phænomenon ſeem' d to be but a very Thin Vapour, 
it was neceſſary that T hat Vapour ſbou' d be either of a 
vaſt Extent to anſwer the Superfictes of the Earth; 
or elſe of a vaſt Height, that the Devexity of the Su. 
perficies of the Earth ſbou'd not hinder its being ſeen 
in the ſame Situation from Places ſo far diſtant : and 
fo much the more, if this Phenomenon had ſpread far- 
ther even to the utmoſt Parts f the Northern Quarter. 


It may not be improper in this Place to 
add to this (by way of further Explanation 
of theſe Matters) the Accounts that are 
given of Igneous Meteors by the Learn- 
ed Dr. WALL1s, Dr. WooDwWARD, 
Dr. RoBINSON, Dr. PLO r, and Mr. 


MOR TON. 


Dr. Rog IN SON (in LoW TR. Abridg. 
of the Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. V. p. 128.) ſays 
he is of Opinion, that thoſe Phoſphorous or 


Tamiueus Appearances i in the Firmament 
proceed 
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proceed from the various Effluvia perſpir d 
out of our Globe, or paſſing thro it; for 
IJ have ſeen thoſe Lights over Veſuwius, the 
Strombulo Iſlands, and towards Ætna, in 
dark Nights, when thoſe Volcano's were 
not flaming nor burning, their Sides and 
Tops being paſſable to Travellers at that 
Time, and all their Outward Parts quiet. 
We are certain that Iceland and Greenland 
abound with Vulcano's ; ſo may North- 
Eaſt Lapland, North Ruſſia and Tartary, 
where vaſt Chains of Mountains are faid . 
to run. The Feſwuits and other Travellers 
relate many prodigious Eruptions of Fires 
and Earthquakes towards the North of 
China ; but nearer the Pole the Earth muſt 
be clos'd and pent up many Months, by 
the long ſevere Freezings and continual 
Snow and Ice, which relaxing towards 
Spring, may give Vent to that vaſt Maſs 
or Magazine of perſpirable Matter, that 
had been kept ſo long in Hot Subterraneous 
Priſons. This may be one Reaſon why 
Animal Bodies themſelves are often ſenſi- 
ble of Changes at that Seaſon in our Cli- 


mate, when Perſpiration is upon ſuch an 
Increaſe. 


A a | Mr. Mor- 
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Mr. Mor Town's Opinion of Toneovs 
Meteors, is (as he tells us in his Nat. Hiſt, 
of Northamptonſh. p. 343.) That they arc 


form'd of Mineral Exhalations, as Thun- 


der and Lightning. The Cauſe whereof 
is eſpecially Nitre and Sulphur, rais d out 
of the Earth by a conſiderable Degree of 
Heat, and thence born up by the like De- 


gree of Heat into the Atmoſphere, where 


they conſtitute a kind of Aerial Gun- 
powder. And what Dr. Woopwarp 
(in his Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth, p. 205, 
206.) ſpeaks with ſo much Clearneſs con- 
cerning the Fulminating Damps, is fitly 
applicable to this Sort of Meteor; the 


Matter of both being the ſame; and that 


differing from this in this reſpect only, or 
chiefly, that the Matter of the Fulminating 
Damp is ſuſtain d in the Air of the Mine 


or Coal- pit by a Leſſer Degree of Heat, 


this of Lightning is taken up into the 
Atmoſphere by a Greater Degree of Heat. 
And give me leave to add, that the Matter 
of the AURORA BO REAL ITS was exhal'd 
into the Middle Region by a ſtill Greater 
Degree of Heat, otherwiſe it cou d not have 
made its Way thro' the Atmoſphere, and 
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AURORA BOREALIS. 187 
ſo got into a Higher Region, above forty 
Miles diſtant from our Earth. 

This Mineral Matter which ariſes in 
Separate Parcels from the Earth, and in 
a conſiderable Quantity aſſembling more 
Cloſely in the Atmoſphere, becomes, up- 
on being enkindl'd by the Heat that then 
accompanies it, a quick, active, and forci- 
ble Fire, which ſtriking throꝰ the ambient 
Air, or thro' the Cloud that encompaſs d 
it, with great Celerity, is what we call 
Lightning, as the Cloud and great Noiſe 
that uſually attends it, has the Name of 
Thunder : Whereof the Cauſe is the Diſ- 
charge or Exploſion of this Fire from a 
Cloud ; which as it is more or leſs Com- 
pact, and the Fire breaking forth of it more 
or leſs Forcible, the Noiſe is accordingly 
greater or leſs. When a great Quantity of 
this inflammable Matter is aſſembl'd, and 
takes Fire at once, it occaſions a Noile like 
that of ſeveral Great Guns diſcharg'd at 
one and the ſame Time. When it lies in 
a thinner and more diſpers'd Collection, 
or in ſeparate Parcels, and is by little and 
little, or ſucceſſively attended, it occaſions 
a Noiſe reſembling that of Peals or Vollies 
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which are made by a Running Fire (as they 
term it) of ſeveral ſmaller Guns diſcharg'd 
in a Train one after another. When the 
Cloud is of ſuch large Extent, and withal 
ſo compact that the Fire, tho' ſtrong, is 
unable to break thro? it, it occaſions a deep 
and rolling Noiſe, not attended with Light- 
ning, the] Fire being ſpent by Degrees! in tho 
Boſom of the Cloud. 

There are other more harmleſs METEORs 
of the Fiery Kind (ſays Mr. MoR TON, 
p. 348.) which are not to be paſled by 
without ſome Remarks. Sept. 20. 1676. 
about Seven at Night, was ſeen an unuſual 
Meteor, by ſome call'd Draco volans, in 
Northamptonſhire, and the Neighbouring 
Counties; whereof we have a ſhort Ac- 
count from Dr. WALL 1s (in the PHiloſ. 
Tranſ. Ne 135. p. 863.) About Seven at 
Night (ſays he) appear'd a ſudden Light, 
equal to that of Noon-day, ſo that the 
ſmalleſt Pin or Straw might be ſeen lying 
on the Ground. And Above in the Air 
was ſeen (at no great Diſtance, as was ſup- 
pos'd) a Long Appearance as of Fire, like 
a Long Arm (for ſo it was deſcrib'd to me) 
with a great Knob at the End of it; ſhoot. 


ing 
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ing along very ſwiftly : And at its Diſap- 
pearing ſeem'd to break into ſmall Sparks, 

or Parcels of Fire, like as Rockets and ſuch 
Artificial Fire-works in the Air are wont to 


do. 'Twas ſo ſurprizing, and of ſo ſhort 


Continuance, that it was ſcarce Half a 
Minute. This Fiery Meteor might be a 
Draco volans, or ſome ſmall Comet, be- 


cauſe it was ſeen in moſt Places in Eng- 
land. Dr. PLo r (in his Nat. Hift. of 


Staffordſh. p. 20.) calls this Meteor Capra 
Saltans, which (as it was deſcrib'd to him) 
appear'd like a Great Fire at a diſtance, but 
coming nearer, its Form and Motion 


were plainer, it being of a Globular Figure, 


moving by Jerks, and making ſhort Reſts, 
at every one of them letting fall Drops of 


Fire, which were Part of its Body, for it. 
| decreas'd in Magnitude the farther it went, 


and the oftner it drop'd ; ſo that it wholly 
diſappear'd at about three Quarters of a 
Mile diſtance. 

The ſaid Mr. Mo RT oN proceeds to give 
us an Account of ſome more Meteors, one 


that wasobſery'din & ept. 1693. the Top of 


which was in the Form of the Letter W, 
and had a Liſt or of Light appen- 


dant 
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dant to the lower Part of the W, about a 


Yard and Half in Length. It continu'd 
ſome Time, and was ſeen by ſeveral round 
the Country. | 
In Aug. 1699. was obſerv'd a Globe of 
Fire, of ſurprizing Brightneſs and Magni- 
tude, in the Weſtern Part of the Hemi- 
ſphere, a little after Sun-ſettting. It ſtruck 
downwards in an Oblique Line, and diſ- 
appear'd when it came almoſt as low as the 
Horizon. In or near the Place of it, 
there ſucceeded a narrow Liſt or Stream 
(as it were) of a Fiery Smoab, about 
35 Degrecs in Length, which continu'd 
compact and unbroken for the Space of 
almoſt two Hours. Towards the Cloſe of 
it, it became ſomewhat Winding or Curl- 
ed. Atlength it was broken or diſpers'd 
by Clouds that paſs'd that Way. 
Somewhat more obſervable are thoſe 
ſeeming Burnings of the Air, or very bright 
Illuminations whichthe two following Re- 
lations inform us of. At Higham-Herrers 
in Northamptonſhire, Fan. 28. 1699. 
about Half an Hour paſt Five in the Morn- 
ing appear'd on a ſudden a more than or- 
dinary Light, like a Flaſh of Lightning, 
| but 
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but of longer Continuance, much out- 


ſhining the Light of the Moon, which till 


then was clear. It continu'd over Higham 
about the Space of a Minute, and ſeem'd 
to move from Eaſt to Weſt, And about 
Five o' Clock that very Morning was ſecn 
at Plymonth a prodigious Light in the Fir- 
mament, of which perhaps this in North- 
amptonſhire was a Part. 

The other Relation is as follows: Dec.1 8. 
1707. About Eight o' Clock at Night, the 
Wind being Heſtward (a brisk Gale) and 
the Sky ſerene and clear, there appear'd at 
Fenſhed in Northamptonſhire, a Bright- 
neſs in the Air, which made an Arch 
from North-Weſt to North-Eaſt, equal 
to that which the dum makes at the Winter- 
Solſtice, extending it ſelf from nigh the 
Bottom of our Hemiſphere to nigh the two 
Pointers of Urſa major. The Light was 
pale and of a Silver Colour, ſo light that 
all the Stars within the Compaſs of it, 
unleſs one or two of the firſt Magnitude, 
were not to be perceiv'd, being obſcur'd 
by the Greater Light, which, as far as ir 
extended, was equal to that of the Day. 
There was a dark Cloud which lay (as it 

ſeem' d 
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ſeem'd to us) along the Horizon, from 
one End of the Brightneſs almoſt to the 
other, and about Half a Degree Diameter. 
There was another long dark Cloud, of a 
Cylindrical Figure, which lay Horizontal- 
ly, and ſeem'd to divide the Brightneſs in- 
to two almoſt equal Parts. It had little or 
no Motion, tho' the Wind blow'd briskly. 
But on a ſudden there appear'd a ſwelling 
Brightneſs in that Cylindric Cloud, which 
broke out into Flames of a Pale-colour'd 
Fire, that ſpread themſelves very far South. 
wards, and very nigh the Bottom of the 


Northern Part of our Hemiſphere. The 


Flames laſted not longer than Half a Mi- 
nute, and then were carried Eaſt-ward 
and ſoon vaniſh'd. It was wonderfully 
frightful and amazing. The Brightneſs alſo 
was very ſtrange, and continu'd till Eleven 
o Clock. | | 
Somewhat parallel hereto, Mr. STow (the 
old Judicious Chronicler) relates from his 
Own Obſervations. About Mid-night, 
Novem. 14. 1574. Fire and Smoab were 
ſeen to proceed from a Black Cloud in the 
North. The following Night the Heavens 


ſeem'd to be all on Fire; and over our 
ELD Heads 
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Heads (ſays he) the Flames from the Hori- 


zon did meet, and there roll one in ano- 
ther as in a Furnace, in a marvellous raging 
manner. | 

There is (ſays Mr. Mor ToN) no room 
to ſuſpe& the Credibility of the two for- 
mer Relations, that from Higham, and 
that from Finſbed. All that I wou'd en- 
quire is, Whether theſe Extraordinary 
Splendors in the Air do not uſually hap- 
pen at or nigh the Time of Tempeſtuous 
Minds; the Agent that produces them 


perhaps bearing forth from the Earth a con- 


ſiderable Quantity of ſubtiler and purer 
Igneous Matter, as the Heat which is diſ- 
charg'd out of the Earth ar the Time of 
Earthquakes, educes and bears up along 
with it ſuch a Quantity of ſeveral Kinds of 


Mineral Matter, as to thicken, diſcover, and 


darken the Atmoſphere. (Vid. Dr. Woop- 
WARD's Nat. Hiſt. of the Earth, p. 202.) 
That theſe Unwonted I!/uminations apper- 
tain to the Igneous Tribe of Meteors,- ap- 
pears by ſeveral Circumſtances, and par- 
ticularly by that of the Eruption of Flames 


from out of the Black Clouds. And to 
me they ſeem conſtituted of a thin and 


B b diſpero'd 
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diſpers d Collection of the Parts of Fire, of 
Quantity and Strength ſufficient to en- 
lighten the Air, eſpecially if ſerene and 
clear; tho” not to heat it ſo that the Senſes 
can diſcover any more than Ordinary 
Warmth in it, tho perhaps a Thermometer 
might. 

Beſides the AURORABOREAL1S that 
I have been hitherto deſcribing, we have 
had ſeveral others, the moſt remarkable 
of which were thoſe on Oct. 8. 1726. 
alſo the 3d of March following, and on 
Nov. 22. 1728. 

Notwithſtanding the frequency of theſe 
ſtrange Appearances in the Air, eſpecially 
in the Northern Climes, and in theſe 
Southern Parts of late, yet a certain Author 
publiſh'd a Pamphlet, entituled, 

An Eſſay concerning the Apparition in 
the Heavens, on the 7th of March, 17:4. 
Proving by Mathematical, Logical, and 
Moral Arguments, that it cou'd not have 
been produc'd meerly by the Ordinary 
Courſe of Nature, but muſt of neceſſity be 
a Prodigy. 

Now, tho' I wou'd by no means dero- 
gate from the Extraordinary Providence of 

GoD, 
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G op, when Things cannot be ſolv'd by 
the Ordinary Courſe of Nature; yet I ſec 
no Reaſon why we ſhou'd preſently run to 
Miracles in explaining Natural Events, For 
this (as a late Learned Author ſays) breaks 
the Chains of Natural Providence, when 
it is done without Neceſlity, that is, when 
Things are otherwiſe Intelligible from ſe- 
cond Cauſes, This is robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, and raking ſo much from Go Þ's 
Ordinary Providence, to place it to His Ex- 
traordinary. Indeed when a New Religion 
is brought into the World, *tis very rea- 


' ſonable it ſhou'd be uſher'd in with Mira» 


cles; but afterwards Things teturn into 
their old Channel, and do not change or 
overflow again, but upon Extraordinary 
Occaſions or Reyolutions. The Extraor- 
dinary Power of GoD is to be accounted 
very Sacred, and not to be touch'd or ex- 
pos'd for Our Pleaſure or Conveniency: 


But J am afraid we often make uſe of it 


only to conceal our Own Ignorance, or to 
ſave us the Trouble of Enquiring into Na- 
tural Cauſes. We ought to conſider that 
the Courſe of Nature is truly the Will of 


| I Gov, and (as I may ſo ſay) his Firſt Will; 


Bb 2 from 
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from which we are not to recede, but up- 
on clear Evidence and Neceſlity. And as 
in Matter of Religion, we are to follow the 
Known Reveal'd Will of Go p, and not to 
truſt to every Impulſe or Motion of Enthu- 
ſiaſm, as coming from the Divine Spirit, 
unleſs there be evident Marks that it 1s 
Supernatural and cannot come from our 
Own; ſo neither are we, without Ne- 
ceſſity, to quit the Known and Ordinary 
Will and Power of Go p eſtabliſh'd in the 
Courſe of Nature, and fly to Supernatural 
Cauſes, or his Extraordinary Will ; for 
this is a kind of Enthuſiaſm, as well as the 
Other: And no doubt that great Prodi- 
gality and Waſte of Miracles which ſome 
make, is no way to the Honour of Gon 
and Religion. Iis true, the other Ex- 
treme is worſe than this, for to deny all 
Miracles, is in Effect to deny all Reveal'd 
Religion; therefore due Meaſures are to be 
taken betwixt theſe two, ſo as neither to 
make the Divine Power too mean and 
cheap, nor the Power of Nature Unlimi- 
ted and All- ſufficient. | 
Nor is this Opinion of making a Prodigy 
of a meer Natural Phenomenon, culpable 
only 
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only upon a Religious, but alſo upon a 
Civil Account. For if t be reckon'd a 
Prodigy and ſome Wonderful Thing, pre- 
dicting ſome Ill Accident to the Nation 
in which we live, it may be of very Bad 
Conſequence. Tho' why it ſhou'd not be 
reckon'd a Good Omen, as well as a Bad 
One, or why it ſhou'd not be Ominous to 
any other Nation as well as Ours (ſuppo- 
ſing it obſery'd in Other Nations as well 
as This) I cannot imagine. I ſay, ſuppo- 


ſing it reckon'd a Bad Omen to This Na- 


tion (moſt People being apt to fear the 
Worſt) how muſt we ſuppoſe Peoples 
Minds prepoſſeſs'd with ſuch an Opinion? 
How wou'd they be (as it were) Planet- 
ſtruck with a Panick Fear ? How fatally 
Aſtoniſn'd and Diſhearten d? Inſomuch 
that ſhou'd we ſuppoſe a Foreign Prince 
or Potentate to re-invade us, How fluſh'd 
(hereupon) with Hopes of Succeſs might 
the Invader be? And how diſmay'd, and 
already Half-overcome with Fear, the In- 
vaded ? And ſo this Suppos'd-Ominous 
Phenomenon be as Bad, as MERLIN's 
Prophecy heretofore was of Good Conſe- 
quence to this Kingdom. For we are in- 
form'd 
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form'd by Mr. CAMDEN, that this Old 
Britiſh Prophet propheſied, That when a 
Stout Prince with a freckled Face, ſhou'd 
paſs over the Ford call d Ryd-pen-carn, 
being in a River call'd Nant-pen-carn, the 
Welſh ſhou'd be fubdu'd. Which accor- 
dingly came to paſs; for King HEN R VII. 
Who paſs'd over this Ford, was Frecklc- 
facd 3 and as ſoon as the Welſh heard 


where the King came over, their Hearts 


fail'd them, becauſe of this Prophecy; 
and ſo they ſubmitted thro' too much Cre- 
dulity. It is not impoſlible, that King 
HENRY might chooſe to go over at this 
Ford in Strength of this Prophecy, and his 
Enemies Credulity, the more to facilitate 
his Conqueſts. Yide WHISTON's Ac- 
count of this Meteor, p. 74. 

And as the making theſe Phenomens 
and unuſual Appearances in the Air, to be 
(I know not what) Miracles and Prodigies, 


is very impoliticł, becauſe oftentimes of 


dangerous Conſequence to the State; ſo 
likewiſe tac imagining ſtrange Appearances 
of Military Skirmiſhes in the Air, or. Ar- 
mies of Aerial Warriors diſputing in Battle- 
Array for Victory, is very Fooliſb as well 
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as Fanciful, tho! ſo ſeriouſly mention'd by 
ſome of our Old Hiſtorians, and too cre- 
duouſly believ d by the Vulgar. All thoſe 
fancied Figures of Armies fighting in the 
Air, and ſuch-like ſtrange Prodigies, being 
| nothing elſe in reality, but ſo many ſmall 
Clouds of odd, and ſometimes indeed of 
ſtrange Shapes, together with Balls and 
Darts of Fire, or fiery Streaks and Waves, 
Lightnings and Coruſcations, terrible e- 
nough to the ignorant Spectators. This 
is the Whole of the Matter, and all the 
reſt nothing elſe but Creatures of their own 
Brain, and the Product of their own Su- 
perſtitious Imaginations. 

But not to inſiſt upon Generals ; let us 
come to Particulars. The Author of the 
aforeſaid Pamphlet endeavours to prove 
that late Phenomenon in the Heavens to 
have been a Prodigy, by Logical, Moral, 
and Mathematical Arguments. The bare 
mention of his Logical and Moral Argu- 
ments may be ſufficient. > 


His Logical Argument, pag. 16. runs thus; 
All thoſe Things ought in Reaſon to be 
accounted Prodigies, to which we can de- 
: fine 
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Ls! he POT 


fine nothing to be ſuperadded, in order to 
their being diſtinguiſh'd for Prodigies, and 


which we can only explain to be poſſibly 


Natural ; without any other Foundation 
of a Proof than meer Gueſs and Divination, 

Therefore it ought in Reaſon to be ac- 
counted a Prodigy. 


His Moral Argument thus ; 


'Tis agreed on all Hands by the Mo- 
raliſts, that the moſt Probable Opinion is 
to be follow'd. | | 

Now the moſt Probable Opinion for 
Ignorant People to follow is, that This 
muſt have been a Prodigy. 

Conſequently the Opinion that ought 


to be entertain'd among the Generality of 


Mankind, is, that it was a Prodigy. 
So much, and I think enough, con- 


_ cerning this Author's Logical and Moral 
Arguments, What I am chiefly concern'd 


to take notice of, is, the Minor of his 
Mathematical Argument, though I ſee no 
Reaſon why it might not have been pro- 
perly call'd Phyfi cal Argument, which 
runs thus; 
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« That this Fiery Apparition did not 
« act according to the Laws of Nature, is 
« proved by Fact and Experience of all 
© that ſaw it; for after it had Blaz'd, the 
« Fire went entirely out, and then lighted 
« again, which is contrary to the Laws of 
« Nature and Reaſon ; for when it was 
“ lighted, either there was more Aliment 
c capable of maintaining ſo bright a Flame, 
or there was not: If there was, how 
« cou'd the Fire Naturally be extinguiſh'd 
« as to appear ſo ? If there was not, how 
“ cou'd it Naturally light again into as 
bright a Flame as ever, ſo many Hours 
* afterwards ? | 

Now this Minor I beg leave to deny, 
by aſſerting that our Phenomenon or Fiery © 
Apparition, did act according to the Laws 
of Nature; and that it did ſo, is proy'd 
by Fact and Experience of all that ſaw it; 
for after it had blaz'd, the Fire went not 
entirely out : Which I thus prove. 

If the Fire after it had Blaz d, went out, 
and was indeed totally extirguiſh'd, there 
muſt needs have been obſery'd ſomething 
like an Extinction, ſomething of a Capur 
mortuum or Smoak, or as when ſuch-like 

Ge Meteors 
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202 The Cauſe of an 
Meteors burſt into ſmall Sparks or Parcels 
of Fire, like Sky-rockets, and ſuch-like 
Artificial Fire-works in the Air ; or like the 
Draco volans (deſcrib'd by Mr. MoRTox, 


p. 348, of his Nat. Hiſt. of Northamp- 


tonſh.) which movd by Jerks and made 
ſhort Reſts, letting fall Drops of Fire, 
which were Parts of its Body, as he tells 
us. This Suppoſition, any Man that is 
any thing of a Meteorologiſt and in his 
Right Senſes muſt ſurely grant. 

But nothing of all theſe (which are the 
neceſlary Concomitants of ſuch extinguiſh'd 
Meteors) was obſerv'd in our Fiery Appa- 
ritzon (or Apparitions) : But after it had 
went its Length, 2. e. after its Elaſticity was 


ſpent, and a great deal of its Spirit and 


Vigour unavoidably diminiſh'd (as plainly 


appear'd by its next ſhorter Stages or Flights) 
as it at firſt burſt out of one Cloud, ſo 


afterwards it was ſhot into, and embaraſs'd 
by another, and again by another, and 
ſo on. | 
Therefore I conclude, that the Fire of 
this Apparition, after it had Blaz'd, did 
not entirely go out, and was not totally 
Extinguiſh'd, and conſequently that this 
| our 
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AURORA BOREALIS. 203 
eur Phenomenon or Fiery Apparition did 
act according to the Laws of Nature, as is 
proy'd by Fact and Experience of all that 
ſaw it, and conſequently ſtill, that the ſaid 
Phenomenon in the Heavens, might have 
been produc'd meerly by the Ordinary 
Courſe of Nature, and need not raſhly be 
deem'd a Prodigy. 

But after all, notwithſtanding this Great 
Phenomenon does ſeem to be nothing elſe 
but the Product of meer Natural Cauſes, 
yet ſtill, in Contemplating theſe and ſuch- 
like Wonderful Works of Nature, we are 


Naturally led from hence to celebrate and 


admire the Great Author and Firſt Cauſe 
of Nature. For Matter, whether we al- 
low it Motion or not, cou'd not come in- 
to that Variety of Tempers and Compo- 
ſitions, in which we find it in the World, 
without the Influence and Direction of a 
Superior External Cauſe, which we call 
The Author of Nature. Thunder and 
Lightning are things (tho' eaſily accounted 
for by Natural Cauſes) that haye terrify'd 
and affrighted the Greateſt Monarchs, and 
even the moſt Cruel Tyrants, witneſs 
Tiberius and other Roman Emperors, To- 
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204 The Cauſe of the Plague. 
tal Eclipſes likewiſe of the Sun and Moon 
(tho' their Cauſes are ſo very well known, 
and their Times and Periods ſtated and 
fix'd) never fail to excite our Admiration 
and Praiſes of the Infinite CREATOR 


and Contriver of them. How much more 
may ſuch Uncommon Appearances force 


from us ſuch-like Pious Exclamations —- 
O LoRD GoD, Thou art become Ex- 


ceeding Glorious ! Thou art cloath'd with 


Majeſty and Honour ! Thou deckeſt thy- 

ſelf with Light, as it were with a Gar- 
ment, and ſpreadeſt out the Heavens like 
a Curtain ; who makes the Clouds his 
Chariot, and walks upou the Wings of 
the Wind ! O LORD, how manifold are 
Thy Works ! In Wiſdom haſt Thou made 
them all ; the 45 arthi 75 fall of thy Riches 


Paal. civ. 


The Cauſe of the Plague. 


R. Profeſſor BRADLEY (in his Book | * 


of Planting and Gardening) men- 
tions a Letter wrote to him by an Ingenious 
Hand, Mr. BALL E, concerning the Origin 


of che Plague, which the — to be FA 
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ſects of that extraordinary Smallneſs, that 
they are not to be diſcerned by the naked 
Eyes; they are ſo light that they float in 
the Air, and are ſo ſuck'd in with the 
Breath. Such Inſects not being among us 
commonly, but only when they are either 
brought to us from ſome remote Place by 
the Wind, or hatch' d, or nouriſh'd by In- 
temperance of Air, or forae Poiſonous 
Lapours ariſing from Bogs, Ponds, Ditches, 
or ſome ſuch unwholeſome Funds of Stag- 
_ nating Water. . = 

Theſe Inſects are various, according to 
the Nature of the Water or Air they are 
bred in; their Eggs being firſt laid by 
ſome flying Animals, which are then 
hatch'd, and paſling through the ſeveral 
Changes common to Inſects, at length 
take Wing ; and being drawn in with the 
Breath, may perhaps be either kill'd in our 
Bodies, and cauſe a violent Ferment in the 
Juices ; or elſe finding proper Nouriſh- 
ment, they breed in the Lungs, Stomach, 
or other Parts within us, and probably 
may occaſion thoſe Biles and Breakings out 
in the tender Parts of the Body, that are 
call'd Plague Sores, 


But 
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But theſe Inſects are ſome of them fo 
extremely ſmall, that they are only capa- 
ble of being diſcern'd with good Microſ- 
copes ; and when they are Wing d and fo 
quite perfected, may perhaps in Swarms 
be carried from one Country to another 
by the Wind. It is Inſects of ſeveral Kinds 
and Colours, which cauſe the Surface of 
Waters to appear ſometimes Green, Red, 
and Black; which laſt Colour in Water, 
is obſery*d by the Herdſmen ro poiſon the 
Cattle that drink of it; and they ſay 
cauſes the Murrain, which is the Plague 
in Cattle, and is very infectious. 

It has been obſery'd, that Plagues and 
the moft Contagious Diſtempers, have com- 
monly happen'd in thoſe Years, when the 
Eafterly Winds have more than ordinary 
prevail'd in the Spring and Summer Sea- 
ſons; then the Air comes to be infected, 
and rarely or never at other times. Theſe 
Vinds we ſee bring Caterpillars, and ma- 
ny different Inſects and Flies, which meet- 
ing with Places fitly adapted to nourith 
them, they are there brought to their 
Winged State, which I conceive is the 
ſame in the inviſible Animals as in the 
viſible ; 3 
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"3 viſible; nor indeed is any Part of the Earth 
odr Waters, and it may be the pure Air itſelf, 
free from the Seeds of Life: Nothing is 
dodut of Motion, or can be void of it, ſet- 
ting forth the Glory and infinite Power 
and Wiſdom of the CREATOR, from 
whence theſe infinite Productions proceed; 
Z ſome for one Uſe, ſome for another. What 
| I wee call the Bad, are thoſe, which at Un- 
ſeaaſonable Times invade by Swarms the 
| Bodies of Living Creatures, to whom they 
are deſtructive ; and cauſes the Murrain, 
Not, and ſuch-like mortal Diſeaſes. 
Again, that the Plague proceeds from 
Z living Creatures brought by the Eaſterly- 
* Winds, ſeems probable; for that ſuch 
* Prſiilences are moſt malignant in the Sum- 
mer, after the Eaft-Winds of the Spring 
have blown, which paſling over the Greateſt 
Continent of the Earth, bring theſe In- 
ſects with it; but the contrary Effect has 
the Weſt-Winds, which come to us over 
the Vaſt Atlantic Ocean, attended with 
great Rains. Theſe laſt Winds cure the 
Plague (it may be) by carrying the Re- 
maainder of thoſe Peſtiferous Inſects which 
yet ſurvive, to the Country from whence 
2 | they 
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they came : And Froit and Snow likewiſe 
ſtops the Infection, perhaps by killing them, 
or laying them to ſleep till the next Seaſon, 
when they may be either brought back 
again by the Z-/erly-H'/inds, or be en- 
liven'd, or freſh Swarms hatch'd by the 
Temperature of Air ſuitable to them. 

I have not yet found that any Winds, 
except the Eaſt Winds, ſuch as paſs over 
Tartary, bring any Infection with them; 
nor have I ever heard of Peſtilential Di. 
ſtempers, in any Part of the World, unleſs 
in ſuch Places only where the Tartarian 
Winds reach; Tartary being a Country 
full of Woods, Bogs, and Fens, it ſeems 
the moſt capable of producing theſe Crea- 
tures in abundance, which may be carry'd 
by the Wind to certain Places in Search 
after their Food, as are Locuſts, and ſome 
certain Birds, which are known to pals 

from one Country to another. 
D1oporvs Sicurus, (in his Hiſto. 
rical Library, Book xii. p. 286.) ſays, 
The Plague broke out afreſh at Athens, 
when they had been bur lately freed from 
that Contagion : It rag'd with that Vio- 


lence, that they loſt 4000 Foot Soldiers, 
and 
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and 400 Horſe ; and of others, Freemen 
and Servants, above 10,000. And now 
becauſe the Courſe of rhe Hiſtory may re- 
quire a Declaration of the Cauſes of this 
violent Diſtemper, it is neceſſary in this 
Place to ſet them forth. 
Abundance of Rain had fallen in the 


Winter, by reaſon whereof the Earth be- 


ing over-wet (eſpecially in Low and Hol- 
low Grounds) the Water lay in the ſtand- 
ing Pools, which corrupting and putrify- 
ing by the Heat of the Summer, thence 
proceeded a Miſt of groſs ſtinking Yapour, 
which corrupred the Air; and beſides the 
want of good Food, much advanc'd the 
Progreſs of the Diſeaſe 3 for the Year be- 
fore, the Fruits by roo much Rain were 
crude and unwholeſome. 

There was likewiſe a third Caule of this 
Diſtemper, which was this, the Eteſian 
Winds (which I take to be the Magiſtrali, 
or North-Weſt Winds) blew not this Sum- 
mer, by whoſe gentle Breezcs, the violenr 
Heat of the Air was us'd to be allay'd at 
other Times; ſo that the Heat being now 


more exceſſive, and the Air (as it were) 


inflam'd, Mens Bodies wanting the uſual 
D d Refreſh- 
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| Refreſhment, contracted an evil Habit, 
from whence aroſe Burning Diſtempers ; 
and thence it was that many, ſiez d with 
this Diſcaſe, caſt themſelyes into Pits and 
Wells. | 

When the Plague rag'd in London in 
1666, the Summer was ſo dry that hard- 
ly any Rains fell till November, which 
Drought muſt be occaſion'd by an unuſual 
Frequency of Eaſterly Winds. 

Experience ſhews us how much Inſects 
delight in Stinking Places, and that they 
increaſe much faſter in uncleanly Cities, 
ſuch as London was formerly, than in 
cleaner Places : Bur the City of London 
having been for the moſt part burnt the 
Year after the Peſ{zlence, its Streets were 
enlarg'd, many Drains were made, and 
good Laws were put in Execution for 
keeping the City clean, and it has not had 
any Plague ever ſince. | 

It is remarkable, that when the Plague 

reign'd in London, Buckler's-Bury, which 
ſtood in the very Heart of the City, was 
free from that *Dz/femper The Reaſon 


given for it is, that it was chiefly inhabited 


by Druggiſts and Apothecaries, the Scent 


of 
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of whoſe Drugs kept away the Infection; 
which, according to my Notion, were ſo 
unnatural to the Peſtilential Inſects, that 
they were killd or driven away by the 
ſtrong Smell of ſome Sort of Drugs. The 
Smell of Rue, and the Smoak of Zr 
were preſcrib'd as Remedies againſt the 
Infection, but eſpecially Tar and Pitch- 
Barrels. Likewiſe the People of Lime- 
Houſe were nor affected by it, nor ſome 
of the Docks, perhaps for the ſame Rea- 
ſon. So alſo the Uſe of Sea-coel may 
now be one Means to preyent the Plague 
in London. 

The People of Leghorn in Italy ob- 
ſerve, that at the End of every eighteen 
Vears, they are ſubject to an Epidemical 
Diftemper, which if it be not the Plague, 
is hardly to be diftinguiſh'd from it. I 
was there in the Year 1685, when it be- 
gan about the Beginning of Summer with 
frequent Eaſterly Winds (ſuch as are not 
uſual) continuing to blow almoſt without 
Intermiſſion till towards Vinter; much 
as DIO DORUS SICULUS deſcribes the 
Year to have been when the great Plague 
was at Athens; we wanted that Summer 
D d 2 Our 
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our Maiſtrail; or North-Weſt Winds (as 
we uſed to have) which are the Trade- 
Winds in all the Hot Countries of the 
World, following the Courſe of the Sun. 
About Nine or Ten in the Morning theſe 
Winds begin to blow, and laſt till Sun- 
ſet, when ſoon follow the Winds from 
the Shore, which blow till the next Day 
about Nine, and then the Trade-Wind re- 
takes its Courſe. 

The firſt Infection began in Houſes near 
the Walls of the Town to the Land- ward, 
from whence the Eaſl- Mind blew, and 
by degrees crept towards the Sea; but the 
Infection did not touch ſuch Places which 
were inhabited by Merchants and Shop- 
keepers, who dealt in Salt and Pickled 
Fiſh, Pitch, Tar, and ſuch like Com- 
modities. | 

To the Northward of the Town, to- 
wards the Sea-Shore, lay very Boggy 
Stinking Ground. Theſe Marſhes com- 
monly about Autumn cauſe Agues and 
Fevers, which may be from vaſt Swarms 
of inviſible unwholeſome In ſects, which 
riſe from thence at that Seaſon, but of a 
different Poiſon from thoſe which cauſe 
Wo oe eo Oy the 
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the Plague. SO the like Places about 
Civita-Vecchia, Scanderoon, and I may 
mention the Iſle of Sheppy likewiſe, ſeem 
to cauſe Agues. And it is obſervable, that 
from the Mouth of the River Magra, 
which divides Tuſcany from Liguria, along 
the Sea · coaſt of Italh, as far as Terracina, 
is very Unhealthy and ſubject to Agnes 
and Peſtilential Fevers, being Na 
Ground. 

We may alſo obſerve, that in Turkey, 
Ag ypt, and Barbary, when the Plague 
rages, the Franks, the Engliſh, &c. are 
ſeldom infected with it, which ſeems to 
confirm my Opinion, that this S;ckneſs 
proceeds from In ect, who having their 
certain Natural Nouriſhments icfpedtively 
appointed them, do not in thoſe Places in- 


fect Strangers, who have different Ways 


of Eating and Living from the Natives, 
and are of a contrary Nature of Body. It 
wou'd be well worth Enquiry, if the People 
of thoſe Nations, that were in Strange 
Countries in the Times of Peſtzlence, were 
alſo free from Infection. 

| King CHARLES II. when he was told of 


the Sickneſs at Leghorn, ſaid it muſt have 


been 
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been occaſion d by the New Fortifications 
which were then building in thoſe Marſhy 
Places. And tis very rational to believe, 
that turning thoſe Unwholeſome Muds, 
and expoſing of them to the Sun, did 
much increaſe the Diſtemper, by infecting 
the Air, and filling ir with greater Sup- 
plics of Poiſonous nſet7s. 

cannot help taking Notice likewiſe of 
the raging Diſtemper which was among 
the Cattle about London about thirty Years 
ago. It was ſo violent and infectious, that if 
one Cow had it, all others that came with- 
in Scent of her, or eat where ſhe graz'd 
were ſure to be infected. It ſeiz'd their 
Heads, and was attended with Running at 
the Noſe and a very nauſeous Breath, which 
killd them in three or four Days. The 
Herdſmen wou'd not allow it to be the 
Murrain, nor cou'd give any Account 
from whence it did procced, or cou'd find 
out any Remedy againſt it. They only 
tell us, the unuſual Dry Summer, and the 
continu'd Eaſt- Winds, were the Occaſion 
of it. This Diſtemper had been for to 
or three Years before it came to us in 


Lombardy, Holland, and Hamburgh, to 
| the 
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The Cauſe of the Plague. 215 
the Loſs almoſt of all their Cattle, The 
Hates of Holland caus d a Medicine to 
be publiſh'd for the Good of thoſe who 
had their Cattle thus diſtemper'd ; but 
having been try'd here, it wou'd not cure 
one in ſeven, but rather increas d the Ju- 


Y fection, by keeping the Diſtemper'd Cattle. 


longer alive (by ſome Days) than they 
wou'd have been without it. Tis remark- 
able that no Oxen had this Diſtemper, but 
only Milch Cows, which were more ten- 
der than the Males. © The Herdſmen, to 
keep the Cattle from the Infection, let 
them blood in the Tail, and rub'd their 
Noſes and Chops with Tar; and when any 
happen'd to die of it, they were burnt and 
buried deep under Ground. It began at 
1/I;ngton, ſpreading it ſelf over many Places 
in Middleſex and in Eſſex ; but did not 
reach ſo far Weſtward from London as 
twenty Miles. If 

The moſt general Opinion concerning 
the Cauſe of this Diſkemper, was, that 
the Cattle were firſt infected by drinking 


ſome unwholeſome ſtanding Water, where 


tis probable ſome poiſonous Inſecis were 
lodg'd and bred ; the Summer having been 
| | extremely 
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extremely Dry, attended almoſt conſtantly 
with Eaſterly-Winds, the Graſs almoſt 
burnt up, and the Herbs of the Gardens 
almoſt deſtroy'd by the Inſects; but ſuch 
as they were (unfit for Table-uſe) were 
given to the Cattle. There was likewiſe 
ſo great want of Water, that many were 
forc'd to drive their Cows five or {ix Miles 
to it. | | 

The Electuary, publiſh'd upon this Oc- 
caſion by the States of Holland, was 
compos'd of moſt (if not all) the Drugs 
us'd in the moſt ſerviceable Medicines that 
were made uſe of againſt the Plague a- 
mongſt Men; moſt of which Ingredients 
we know to be mortal to 1»/efs, as ſtrong- 
ſcented Roots and Herbs; but above all, 
Aromatic Gums and Saps of Plants, as Rue, 
Garlic, Tar, Pitch, Frankincenſe and 
Olibanum ; but I believe, before all others, 
Extractions from the Cedar, nothing pre- 


ſerving Bodies from Worms better. Theſe 


Ingredients are much us'd in France and 
Italy, to prevent or deſtroy Infection, by 
burning them, and Smoaking ſuch Bodies, 
Letters, or any other Things as are brought 


from infected Places, after they have per- 
| form'd 
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The Cauſe of the Plague. 217 
form'd Quarentine, and are not ſuffer d to 
come on Shore till they have ardergone 
this Operation. 

It is not againſt Experience, that Inſects 
can live and increaſe in Animal Bodies. 
How often do we find Men, Women and 
Children, troubled with Vorms? What 
Varicties of thoſe Inſects are often voided 
by them? And how ſhou'd that be, if 
they were not either ſuck'd into the Sto- 
mach with the Breath, or taken info it 


with ſome unwholeſome Food? For they 
4 cannot breed in ſuch Bodies from nothing, 
without either their Eggs, or Themſelves 
are brought thither by ſome Accident: For 
if they were the Natural Produce of Ani- 
mal Bodies they wou'd then be alike com- 
mon to all, which we know they are not. 


L have been inform'd that in the Year 


1714, when this Mortality among Cows 


was at its Height, that towards the End 


of the Sammer, ſome Farmers bought in 
& freſh Cattle and turn'd them into the 
ſame Fields where many Cows had died 
before, that they took the Infection and 
1 | died likewiſe : But the following Spring, 
XX thoſe Fields were void of Infection, and 


Ee _ 
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the Cows that were put in did very well; 
but the Cows that were then put into the 
Cow-Houſes (where the Sick Cows had 
been the Year before) were ſeiz'd with 
the Diſtemper and died. Which ſeems 
to inform us, that it was the effect of In- 
ſects, which thro' the Warmth of thoſe 
Stalls were preſerv'd from the Severity of 
the W7nter's-Froſt ; but ſuch as were left 
in the Open Fields, were deſtroy'd by the 
Cold. I have heard that a Woman about 
Camberwell curd ſix in ſeven of her Cows 
by giving them once a Week an Infuſion 
of Rue and Ale-wort. | 
But it may be ask'd, Why theſe In. 
fectious Diſtempers, ſubject to Men, Cat. 
tle, and Plants, are not Univerſal? And 
why the Plague ſhou'd not be as well in 
India, China, the South Parts of Africa 
and America, as in theſe Parts of the 
World ? (For I do not know it has ever 
been in theſe Places). This Quære gives 
me a farther Opportunity to ſuggeſt, that 
Inſects are the Cauſe of it, and that they 
are brought with the Eaſterly- Minds. In 
the firſt place, ſo far as I can learn, there 


is not Naturally in America any one kind 
of 
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| of Creature or Inſef that is found in any 


other Part of the World, and the Plants 
likewiſe are all different from thoſe of 
other Countries; as it is the ſame in India, 
China, &C. whoſe Products are quite dif- 
ferent from what we find elſewhere. Sup- 
poſing then that theſe Peſtiferous Inſects 
are only the Produce of Tartary, let us 


conſider to what Parts of the World they 


may be carried from thence with the 
Eafterly - Winds; and whether India, 
China, the South of Africa and America, 
are not beyond their reach, or can reaſon- 
ably be affected by them. 

Whoever conſiders the Diſpoſition of 
the. Land and Water in the Globe, may 
thus account for the Paſſage of theſe In- 


Fels, with an Zaſterly-Wind from T artary 


to all the Parts of Europe, Aſia- minor, 
Paleſtine, Barbary, and other South Coaſts 
of the Mediterranean Sea, whither, tis 


highly probable, they may come, without 


meeting any thing in their way to ob- 
ſtruct their Courſe, 

The beſt Maps do not lay down any 
Mountains of Note between Tartary and 
the Places which have been ſubject to the 

Ee 2 Plague, 
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220 The Cauſe of the Plague. 
Plague. The Alps run parallel with the 


Winds coming from Tartary, and there- 
fore do not any way hinder their Paſlage : 
The Mountains of Dalmatia are not high 
cnough to prevent the Paſlage ; or if they 
were, the Caſpian Sea is ſufficiently large 
to let them to the South Parts of Europe, 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the North 
Coaſts of Africa, even to their moſt 
Weſtern Bounds, 

Now it may be expected perhaps by 


| ſome, that theſe J/inds ſhou'd yet con- 


tinue their Progreſs as far as America ; 
bur, as yet, (ſo far as I can learn) theſe 
Land-Winds, when they have blown with 


the greateſt Force, and have been of the 
longeſt Continuance, have not reach'd 
farther than about 3 oo Leagues beyond the 


Meſtern Coaſts of Europe, which is a 
Trifle in compariſon of the Vaſt Ocean 
between Us and America. Beſides, 'tis 
my Opinion, that the Winds which blow 
over fo vaſt a Tract of Land, as theſe Tar- 
tarian Winds muſt do, that I ſuppoſe con- 
vey and ſupport the Peſtiferous [nſefs, 
are of ſo different a Nature from the Minds 


coming from the Ocean, that 'tis likely 
thoſc 
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thoſe Creatures which wou'd ſubſiſt in the 
one, wou'd be deſtroy'd by the other, 
So that if I am right in this Conjecture, 
America cannot be ſubject to the Plague. 
Mount Atlas (which is a vaſt Ridge of 
Mountains, running from the Ocean almoſt 
as far as Ag ypt, and are back d with the 
Deſarts of Lybia) may very likely obſtruct 
the Paſſage of theſe Inſects to the South 
of Africa; and for that Reaſon perhaps 
ſecure that Part of the World from 
Plagues. So likewiſe Mount Caucaſus, 
or Ararat, which is one of the higheſt 
Ridge of Mountains in the World, run- 
ning from Eaſt to Weſt thro' Per/ia and 
India, may ſecure the South Parts of thoſe 
Countries from the Plague, by ſtopping 
the Paſſage of thoſe Infectious Creatures, 
if any Winds from Tartary ſhou'd hap- 
pen to blow them that Way. And as 
China lies to the Eaſt of Tartary, fo it 
muſt be Weſterly- Minds which muſt infe& 
that Country with the Plague, if it pro- 
ceeds from what I imagine: But we 
do not yet find that Weſterly-Winds are 
frequent in thoſe Parts; or if they are, 


= we may be aſſur'd they cannot blow at 


the 


and carry'd the contrary Way by the Wind 


upon the Coaſt of China the Winds are ſo 
regular, that from October to March they 
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the ſame time when the Inſects are hatch'd 


from Tartary. We are inform'd, that 


continually blow from the North-Eaſt ; 
and from that Month to Ofober, the di- : 
rect contrary Way. | 3 

I ſhall' conclude with LucRt Tius's |: 
Opinion concerning the Cauſe of the 
Plague, tranſlated by Mr. CREEcn, 
P. 217. 


N next Ill ſing what Cauſes P LAGUES I 

create, 2 
What drives a PESTILENCE, fwoln big with Fate, | 
To waſte, and lay 4 Nation deſolate. | E 


Tue prov'd, that numerous Vital Parts do fill E- 
The Air, ſo likewiſe numerous thoſe that kill : A 
Theſe Poiſons (whether from the threatning Skies 
Like Clouds they fall, or from the Earth ariſe, 
IWhen She's grown Putrid by the Rains, or faveats 
Such noxious Vapours preſs'd by ſcorching Heats,) 
Infect the Lower Air, and hence proceed 
All raging PLAGUuEs, theſe all Diſeaſes breed, 


Thus often when one Country's Air is blown 
Into another, and forſakes its own ; 
It ſpoils the wholſome Air where &er it goes, 
Aud makes all like it ſelf unfit for Us : 


Thente 


1 
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Thence PLAGUES ariſe, and theſe deſcend and paſs 
Into our Fountains, tender Corn, or Graſs, 

Or other Food, or hang within the Air 

Held up by fatal Wings, and threaten there ; 

Sy whilſt we think to Live and draw our Breath, 


Thoſe Parts muſt enter in, and following Death: 
Thus PLA Gurs do often ſeixe the labouring Ox, 
And raging Rots defiroy our tender Flocks, 
And thus the Thing's the ſame, if Winds do bear 
From other Countries an unuſual Air, 

And fit to raiſe a PLAGUE, and Feoer here, 

Or if we travel all, and fuck it there, 


The Learned Dr.. ME AD in his excel- 
lent Diſcourſe concerning Peſiilential Con- 
tagion, printed in 1720. ſays, That Con- 
tagion is propagated by three Cauſes, the 
Air, Diſeaſed Perſons, and Goods tranſ- 
ported from infected Places. The Plague 
(ſays he) is a real Poiſon, which being 
bred in the Eaſtern or Southern Parts of 
the World, maintains it ſelf there by Cir- 
culating from Infected Perſons to Goods; 
which is chiefly owing to the Negligence 
of the People in thoſe Countries, who are 
ſtupidly careleſs in this Affair: That when 
the Conſtitution of the Air happens to 
favour Infection, it rages there with great 
Violence: : That at that Time more Spe- 

cially 
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cially Diſeas'd Perſons give it to one ande 
F'M ther, and Contagious Matter is lodg d in 
Yi Goods of a loofe and ſoft Texture, which 
d being pack'd up and carried into other 
1 Countries, let out, when open d, the im- 
* | priſon'd Seeds of Contagion : And laſtly, 
2 that the Air cannot diffuſe and ſpread 
i theſe to any great Diſtance, if Intercourſe 
and Commerce with the Place infected 
be ſtr ictly prevented. 
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